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Abstract 


The origins of the third person preformatives l- and n- in the Eastern Aramaic 
dialects and in Biblical Aramaic have never been satisfactorily explained. In this 
paper, we will re-examine all of the evidence as we survey four centuries of previ- 
ous attempts to tackle this issue. Though we will conclude that the current pre- 
vailing theory is in fact the correct one, we will demonstrate for the first time 
exactly why it is correct (and why other theories cannot be correct) and explain 
why this development took place in these dialects. We will also consider a similar 
development in Tigré in order to lend further support to our conclusions. 


1. Introduction 


It is well known that several Aramaic dialects — namely, Syriac,” Hatran, 
Mandaic, and Jewish Babylonian — exhibit an /- or n- as the preformative of 
the third person masculine singular, masculine plural and feminine plural 
imperfect, in place of the common Semitic y-. The distribution of these 
preformatives varies among these four dialects. In Syriac, the prefix is exclu- 


" An earlier version of this paper was given at the Second Meeting of the International 
Group for Comparative Semitics in Sitges, Spain, on June 1, 2006. 

? Included in the category of Syriac is the text of the Targum of Proverbs. This text, in 
which the prefix n- alternates with y-, has been greatly influenced by the underlying Syriac 
text. For discussion, see Maybaum 1871, p. 75 and Nöldeke 1871, or more recently, Diez Ma- 
rino 1984, p. 168 and Healey 1991, pp. 4-5. 

3 It is unimportant here whether or not y- was used with the 3fp in the prefix conjugation 
(Z&., what became the West Semitic imperfect) in Proto-Semitic. In Proto-Aramaic, 3ms, 
3mp, and 3fp all had the preformative y-. 
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sively 7-,* while in Hatran it is exclusively 4.5 In Mandaic z- is the norm, 
though /- occurs as a relatively rare variant with no difference in meaning; 
that is to say, n- and / are free variants in Mandaic, with n- being by far the 
more common of the two.“ In Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, n- and / are 
also used in free variation, though / is the more common variant.” It has 
been debated as to whether the two prefixes n- and / had a different func- 
tion in Jewish Babylonian, but it is now generally agreed that, as in 
Mandaic, there was no functional difference.® 

The preformative / is also found in Biblical Aramaic — both in Ezra and 
in Daniel — but only with the 3ms, 3mp, and 3fp forms of the verb Vhwh ‘to 
be’.? The preformative y- is normal for all other verbal roots, but is never 
found with the root Vhwh in Biblical Aramaic.? It should also be noted 
that y- is also found in Jewish Babylonian, especially in literary contexts 
(such as prayer and poetry), but this is due to the influence of older literary 
Aramaic and should not be considered current in this dialect." The situa- 
tion can be summarized as follovvs:” 


* Several of the oldest Syriac inscriptions show 3ms forms in y- (Drijvers and Healey 1999, 
p. 26). Whether or not these reflect genuine Old Syriac spoken forms, or whether they appear 
due to the influence of Standard Literary (£.e., Imperial) Aramaic (Beyer 1966) or contempo- 
rary West Aramaic (Nóldeke 1908, p. 152), is irrelevant to our investigation. The prefix /- 
which is found (very rarely) in incantation bowls should not be considered proper to Syriac; 
see Juusola 1999a, p. 24, Juusola 1999b, and further in Moriggi 2004, pp. 194—95. 

5 Beyer 1998, pp. 137-38. Note that only 3ms forms are attested. 

$ Nöldeke 1875, pp. 215-17, Macuch 1965, p. 256. 

7 Epstein 1960, pp. 31-32. 

* Already Nóldeke (1875, p. 215) argued that there was no functional difference in Jewish 
Babylonian, followed by Rosenberg (1887, p. 15). Nöldekes argument was also followed and 
greatly expanded upon by Lowe (1879, pp. 1-8), who brings in manuscript evidence. More 
recently, Morgenstern (2002, p. 146) has also shown this to be the case. Levias (1897, p. 122), 
on the other hand, believed that there was a difference, at least originally, as did Barth (1896, 
p. 2), Rossell (1953, p. 49), and some others in the not-too-distant past. On the distribution 
of the prefixes in Aramaic incantation bowls, see Tuusola 1999a, pp. 179-81. 

9 "The relevant forms can be found in Dan. 2:20, 2:28, 2:29 (bis), 2:41, 2:43 (bis), 2:45, 
3:18, 4:22, 5:17, 5:29, 6:2, 6:3 (bis), 6:27 and Ezra 4:12, 4:13, 5:8, 6:9, 6:10, 7:23, 7:25, 7:26 
(bis). 

10° A few examples of Vhwh with /- are also found in Qumran texts, presumably in imita- 
tion of Biblical forms. The relevant texts are 1Q21 (= 1QTLevi ar), 4Q534 (= 4Qnoah ar), and 
rIQro (= 11Otgjob). Imitated biblical forms are also found very occasionally in later Jewish 
Aramaic texts; see, for example, the 3fp form /hwwn in Targum Neofiti, Gen. 8:21 (called by 
Golomb [1985, p. 170] a "learned error"). 

™ See the discussions in Friedman 1974, pp. 58-62 and Juusola 1999a, pp. 180-81. This is 
against Epstein (1960, pp. 13-14), who explains y- as simply an archaic or (geographically) dia- 
lectal feature. The prefix y- also occurs in Talmudic passages of Palestinian origin; this is of 
course not representative of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic. 

2 [t should be mentioned that subsequent Eastern Aramaic dialects, namely, North-East 
Neo-Aramaic and Neo-Mandaic, have lost the inherited prefix-conjugation completely, and 
therefore provide no additional evidence for these preformatives. 
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y-l- n- 
Syriac € y 
Hatran v 
Mandaic v” v 
Jewish Babylonian (vy v v” 
Biblical v hwh only 


* Occurs only in a few of the oldest inscriptions 
” Less common ^" Hebrew influence 


In 1898, H. Zimmern acknowledged that the origin of the Syriac n- was 
"trotz verschiedener Versuche noch nicht genügend erklärt.” Over a cen- 
tury later, and despite a number of subsequent studies, this statement still 
holds true for both the n- and /- preformatives, whose origins have still not 
been satisfactorily explained. In addition, despite the numerous discussions 
on the origin of these preformatives, there has been little to no attention 
devoted to exactly how these new preformatives — whatever their origin may 
have been — came to replace the common Semitic y-. This article aims to 
trace the origin of these prefixes, both with regard to etymology and to 
grammatical development. In doing so, we will also trace the history of the 
study of this issue in some detail. 

Before addressing the question of the origins of the preformatives /- and 
n-, we must first investigate if and how these two prefixes should be con- 
nected, as well as the significance of the Biblical Aramaic forms. 


2. On the Relationship of /l/ and /n/ 


Most scholars who have touched upon this topic have assumed — as have 
I - that the preformatives /- and n- are related, for several reasons. First, the 
fact that the loss of the preformative y- occurs only in a closely related 
group of Aramaic dialects would suggest that this is a shared innovation, 
and that the innovative prefixes have a common origin. Second, the sounds 
/\/ and /n/ are phonetically quite similar, and so it is reasonable that one 
developed out of the other.“ In fact, we find other examples of the inter- 
change of initial /l/ and /n/ in Eastern Aramaic. For example, the common 


3 Zimmern 1898, p. 104. 
^ Already noted by De Dieu 1693, p. 94. See Macuch 1965, pp. 50-51, whose discussion is 
taken mainly from Nóldeke 1875, p. 54. 
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Aramaic word ahma ‘bread’ appears in the Talmud as nahma (cf. Syriac 
lahmä, Mandaic lahma). Other examples are Jewish Babylonian Vngt ‘to 
collect’ (Syriac V/gt and Mandaic Vig) and Mandaic Vhs to whisper’ (Jew- 
ish Babylonian, Syriac, and Hebrew V/h9).® This change is by no means 
regular, but it does show the close relationship of /l/ and /n/ in Eastern Ara- 
maic. In the examples given so far, the /l/ is more original; there are also 
cases where /n/ is more likely the original consonant, though these are 
fewer in number. They are also slightly less significant given that some of 
them are loanwords into Aramaic. Such is Mandaic /dwn- ‘dowry’ (< 
Akkadian zudunnü).“ 

It is certainly possible that an original prefix / developed into n-, just as 
there is a sporadic change of initial /l/ to /n/ in a handful of other words. 
But it is also possible, of course, that the reverse is true, that the 
preformative was originally n- and shifted to +. This latter scenario has 
been the opinion of a number of scholars, from at least as early as De 
Dieu," though none has ever explained how or why such a shift took place. 
For example, Driver simply says that / is a phonetic variant of z-, but sug- 
gests neither an origin for the n- or a reason for the shift of n- to +. 
Gesenius, citing De Dieu, also notes that z- is a possible source of Biblical 
Aramaic /, with no further comment.” Bevan argues only that n- must be 
original since Jewish Babylonian texts with / are “less primitive" than 
Syriac.”” 

In sum, the preformatives £ and n- are almost certainly related, with one 
deriving from the other, and it is reasonable to suggest that either of the 
two is the original. There are some examples of a shift / to n- elsewhere in 
Eastern Aramaic, but this proves nothing, and does not rule out a shift of 
n- to /-. The correct identification of the original prefix must then rest on 
the issue of origin. That is to say, the ultimate derivation of this prefix — the 
guestion taken up below — should determine which came first. 

On those few scholars who have rejected a relationship between the 
preformatives n- and /, see section 3c, below. 


5 Another example is the Jewish Babylonian root V44/ which is found twice in the variant 
form Vhbn. See Morgenstern 2004, pp. 219-20; 2005. 

16 See Ford 2002, pp. 36-37, on Mandaic /dwn-. For additional examples of n > /, see Ford 
2002, p. 37 n. 24 and Nöldeke 1875, p. 54 n. 4. 

7 De Dieu 1693, p. 94. Critica Sacra was published in 1693, but the section on the Old 
Testament had been published separately in 1648 (Leiden) as Animadversiones in Veteris 
Testamenti libros omnes. His discussion of this topic is found in his comment to Ezra 4:12. 

8 Driver 1892, pp. 276-77. 

9 Gesenius 1829-42, p. 734. 

> Bevan 1892, p. 34. Bevan (pp. 35-36) believes Biblical Aramaic /- to be a later insertion 
into the Biblical text, and therefore also not earlier than Syriac (see section 4, below), and 
Hatran was not known at the time of his writing. 
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3. On Biblical Aramaic lehéwé(’) 


A second issue concerning this set of data is the place of the Biblical Ara- 
maic evidence in the history of these preformatives. It remains an open 
question whether or not the Biblical Aramaic forms are to be seen as evi- 
dence of an early stage of a change, or as a later revision based on this 
change. That is to say, did the shift of the prefix y- — / (or n-) affect only 
the verb ‘to be’, as evidenced in Biblical Aramaic, and then spread to every 
other verb in the language? Or are the Biblical forms explained otherwise? 
It seems most likely — and it seems to be the prevailing opinion — that the 
latter is true, that the forms with / are not proper to Biblical Aramaic. 
There are good reasons to believe that this is the case. First, the Aramaic of 
Ezra is considered to reflect Imperial (Achaemenid) Aramaic, yet no other 
Imperial Aramaic text exhibits the £ verbal prefix. For example, in all of the 
Imperial Aramaic texts from Egypt, the 3ms imperfect of Vhwh consistently 
has the expected prefix y-. Second, the books of Ezra and Daniel are com- 
posed in two different dialects of Aramaic, yet both exhibit the same re- 
stricted use of the prefix /-, to the exclusion of every other known Aramaic 
dialect. Finally, if we assume that /- began first with the verb #w4h and then 
spread, its origins are more difficult to explain, as we will see shortly. 

So if the forms with / are not proper to Biblical Aramaic, how can we 
explain them? The forms are most likely deliberate changes made to avoid a 
well known taboo, namely, the graphic and aural similarity with the Divine 
Name <YHWH>. The expected 3ms of Vhwh, i.e. ‘he will be’, should ap- 
pear as yehöwö, which in consonantal Hebrew would be written either as 
<YHW’> or c YHWH»." This consonantal shape is undeniably close to the 
Divine Name in orthography, and possibly in its pronunciation as well. 

The idea that the appearance of the Aramaic forms are the result of a ta- 
boo against the Divine Name has found many supporters, including 
Meinhold, Bevan, Marti, Brockelmann, Strack, Montgomery, Rowley, 
Palacios, Kutscher, and Beyer.” If this idea is indeed correct, it remains un- 
clear at what point this change was introduced. Some (e.g., Kutscher) have 
suggested that when the Biblical books were written (and they were likely 
written in the east), y- was still current in writing, but /- had taken over in 
speech. So, in order to avoid this taboo form in writing, the authors re- 
sorted to a form current in their own speech. Others (e.g., Bevan) have sug- 
gested that the forms with /- stem not from a colloquialism on the part of 


Tn fact, the form lehewe(h), with final heh, occurs only once in the Bible, in Dan. 4:22. 

> Meinhold 1889, p. 269, Bevan 1892, pp. 35-36, Marti 1896, p. 69; 1925, p. 58, Brockel- 
mann 1908-13 I, p. 565, Strack 1896, p. 28; 1921, p. 35, Montgomery 1927, pp. 158-59, Rowley 
1929, p. 93, Palacios 1953, p. 41, Kutscher 1960-61, pp. 127-29, Beyer 1984, p. 98 n. 1. 
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the authors, but rather on the part of later copyists, in a deliberate effort to 
rid the text of this taboo form. That the forms with / are present already in 
the text of Daniel found at Qumran (4QDan),? may lend credence to the 
opinion of Kutscher. 

One obvious problem with this theory is that avoidance of the Divine 
Name does not explain the plural forms with the prefix £, namely, 3mp 
lehewön and 3fp lehewyân. However, as discussed below, these plural forms 
can easily be explained as analogical, since they are regularly generated from 
the 3ms form. 


4. Previous Theories 


Let us now examine the various theories which have been put forward to 
explain the origin(s) of the preformatives in question. Having just estab- 
lished that the Biblical Aramaic forms are probably not original to the dia- 
lects of Ezra and Daniel, it may seem odd that so many of the sources cited 
below focus on Biblical Aramaic. However, because of the importance of 
the Bible, it is precisely those forms which have received that most atten- 
tion. And since the Biblical Aramaic forms are still etymologically con- 
nected with the forms of the other dialects, discussions that focus on those 
forms are still relevant. 


a. The Infinitival Theory 


The oldest references dealing with this issue refer mainly to the forms 
with £ in Biblical Aramaic. The 3ms /ehöwe() was taken by the earliest writ- 
ers as an infinitival form, that is, as the preposition / plus an infinitive of 
the root Vhwh. The interpretation of /ehöwe() as an infinitive is found al- 
ready in the grammar of Buxtorf and in the lexicon of Castell; De Dieu 
notes that it was analyzed as such already by the exegete Arias Montanus 
(died 1598).5 

This infinitival theory of the origin of the | prefix remained popular into 
the twentieth century, at least with regard to Biblical Aramaic. As in the 
works of Buxtorf and Castell, most followers of this theory note simply that 
lehewe(‘) is an infinitive and provide no further comment. Gesenius, for ex- 
ample, simply mentions Biblical Aramaic /ehéwé()) as a parallel to the in- 


3 "The text can be found in Ulrich 2000. 

2 Buxtorf 1615, pp. 168—69, Castell 1669, p. 823. Subsequent editions of Buxtorf's gram- 
mar repeat this idea, as does the lexicon of Aramaic that was completed by Buxtorf”s son. 

^ De Dieu 1693, p. 94. 
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finitives found in Biblical passages like 1Sam. 14:21; elsewhere, he men- 
tions only that the forms with preformative / may reflect an infinitive.” De 
Goeje is one of the few, if not the only one, who attempts to explain how 
the infinitive came to replace the inherited imperfect form.” He believes 
that the following semantic shift took place: 


‘to be’ — ‘is to be’ — ‘will be’. 


De Goefe provides no Biblical example, but we can illustrate his theory 
by citing the Biblical Aramaic phrase md di lehöwe() ‘what will be’, which, 
in his view, derives from ‘what (is) to be. He believes that this infinitival 
construction came to completely replace the inherited 3ms imperfect of the 
root Vhwh, so much so that new plural forms (3mp /ehöwön and 3fp 
lehewyän) were made from it.” Subsequently, according to De Goeje, this 
prefix spread to all verbs in the other Eastern Aramaic dialects (Ze, 
Mandaic and Jewish Babylonian; Hatran was yet undiscovered), though he 
does not explain why. 

Regarding the idea that the Biblical Aramaic forms with /- can be traced 
back to an old infinitive, we can make the following objections. First, to 
suggest that /ehéwé()) is an infinitive is problematic morphologically, since 
the infinitive of V/wP should be in Biblical Aramaic (/2-)Jmehöwe(), follow- 
ing the normal pattern nigtal for the G infinitive. This problem was noted 
already by De Dieu? However, De Goeje and others have argued that 
lehewe(‘) reflects an archaic infinitival pattern without the prefixed m-. As 
evidence of this, they cite the form /ibné() of Ezra 5:3 and 5:13, which oc- 
curs for the expected la-mibné()) (cf. 5:2, 5:17, 6:8).5 However, the form 
libné() is by no means universally accepted as an infinitive; it is explained 


?6 Gesenius 1817, p. 787. In the latest version of Gesenius’ grammar, that of Kautzsch 
(1910, $ır4i), there is no mention of the Aramaic parallel to the Hebrew constructions with 
infinitives. This is not surprising, given that Kautzsch (1884) does not adhere to the infinitive 
theory. Gesenius himself abandoned this theory, as evident from his later works (see below, 
4b). 

7 Gesenius 1829-42, p. 734. As noted above in section 2, Gesenius also gives a second 
possibility, namely, that the Biblical Aramaic £ comes from n-, as found in Syriac. This makes 
it clear that Gesenius does not assume that the preformatives z- and /- need be related. 

?8 De Goeje 1885, pp. 70-71. 

> This particular phrase, which appears in Dan. 2:28 and 2:29 (bis), is in fact still trans- 
lated with an infinitive in many modern translations (NRSV, NJPS, NIV). 

30 Buxtorf (1615, p. 169), on the other hand, saw the plural forms as the result of the in- 
finitive plus the 3p possessive suffixes, followed by phonetic reduction. 

3 De Dieu 1693, p. 94. 

> De Goeje 1885, p. 70. 

3 Much more recently, Rosenthal (1995, $149) also considers bné(’) an archaic infinitive. 
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by others as a Hebraism (e.g., Kautzsch),34 as a Gt imperfect or Gt infinitive 
(e.g., Lerner), or as an error (e.g., Strack).3 

It is not impossible that lehéwé() and Libné() represent archaic infinitives 
of a type which lack the prefix m-, since in Old Aramaic — with the excep- 
tion of the Tell Fekheriye inscription — the G infinitive normally appears 
without a prefixed m-37 However, Folmer has shown that in Achaemenid 
(Imperial) Aramaic, the only infinitive found without the prefix m- is (ur, 
from the root V nr ‘to say’. Moreover, this is a frozen form, used only with 
the specialized function of introducing direct speech. When the infinitive 
of Vinr is not used with this specialized function, it appears with the ex- 
pected prefix 71-9? Therefore, since G infinitives are found consistently 
with m- in Achaemenid Aramaic, with the exception of one fossilized form 
used in a restricted manner, it is very unlikely that either the form Lbné()) 
in Ezra 5 or the form lehewe(”) is in fact an infinitive of the Old Aramaic 
type. 

A second objection to the theory that /höwe() stems from an infinitive is 
that there is no motivation for an infinitive to have completely replaced an 
imperfect form. We would expect some trace of the latter. In sum, it is true 
that the attestations of /ehéwé(’) in some contexts can make sense if seen as 
infinitives, as in the above-mentioned ma di lehéwé(?) ‘what will be’ or ‘what 
is to be’, but there is good reason to reject /ehéwé as an infinitival form on 
morphological grounds.*° 


b. The Conjunction Theory 


Another theory in older sources holds that the preformative + should be 
traced to the conjunction £ ‘so that, in order that’ (itself stemming from 
the preposition /- “to, for), which is used to mark purpose clauses. This 
Aramaic use of / is compared with the Arabic construction /;- + subjunc- 
tive, which is also used to indicate purpose clauses.“ Supporters of this idea, 
at least for a short while, included Winer, Gesenius, Stuart, and Riggs.* 


34 Kautzsch 1884, p. 80. 

5 Lerner 1983. 

36 Strack 1921, p. 35. In the first edition of his grammar (1896, p. 28), Strack explains this 
form as either a G infinitive or a scribal error. In later editions however (at least from the 
fourth; ef 1905, p. 34), it is explained simply as an error. 

377 Degen 1969, p. 65 (forms listed on pp. 69-77). See Huehnergard 1995, p. 271 and 
Folmer 1995, pp. 189-90 for discussion. 

38 Folmer 1995, pp. 189-90. 

39: See also Muraoka and Porten 2003, $24p. 

4° Other objections are put forward by De Dieu 1693, p. 94, but these can be rebutted. 

^ Wright 1967 IL, p. 28. 

^. Winer 1824, p. 96, Gesenius 1829—42, p. 370, Stuart 1850, p. 52, Riggs 1858, p. 65. 
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Kautzsch seems to tentatively support this theory, as he cites this and no 
alternative.* 

Both Winer and Gesenius would later retract their support of this 
theory, Winer in the second edition of his grammar,** and Gesenius in the 
second volume of his Thesaurus. What changed their minds, as both ex- 
plicitly state, was the work of Beer,” who showed that the Biblical Aramaic 
forms with /- did not always have a conjunctive or optative meaning. Beers 
discussion is quite difficult to follow, and at times it seems he is actually 
promoting the conjunction theory, despite presenting the evidence that 
convinced Gesenius and Winer otherwise." Fürst is much more explicit in 
his rejection of the conjunction theory,” noting that there are many Bibli- 
cal examples of /ebéwe() where a conjunctive or optative meaning would 
make no sense, and instead can only be simple futures (e.g., Dan. 2:45); he 
notes that there are also many cases in which the form with /- is not a con- 
sequence of anything (e.g., Dan. 5:17). However, such facts can be coun- 
tered with the argument that the forms in /-, even if conjunctive in origin, 
have taken over all functions of the imperfect. 

There is, however, a greater problem regarding this theory, which rides 
on the assumption that Aramaic made use of the preposition /- (+ imper- 
fect) to introduce a purpose clause. The problem is that such a use of / is 
not attested in Aramaic.?? This problem was also noted by Fürst and others. 
Kautzsch says openly that if we accept this theory to be true, we must as- 
sume that the use of /- to indicate purpose has been completely lost from 
the language.” Since the time of Kautzsch, a good number of Aramaic texts 
have been discovered from the Old Aramaic period, as well as a number of 


43 Kautzsch 1884, p. 79. 

44 Winer 1842, p. 67 n. 2. Riggs (1858, p. 65), whose work is based on Winer’s, states ex- 
plicitly that while Winer has abandoned this idea in the second edition of his grammar, he 
still believes it to be the most likely. 

45 Gesenius 1829-42, p. 734. The first volume appeared in 1829 and the second, in 1839. 

46 Beer 1833. Beers short work (approx. 35 pages) is mainly a study of the Carpentras in- 
scription (KAI 269). On pp. 18-20, he discusses the form lehewe(’), which he reconstructs (in- 
correctly) in the text. The relevant text of these pages is reproduced in entirety by Maurer 
1838, pp. 84-87. 

47 Stuart (1850, p. 52), in fact, notes that both Beer and Maurer support the conjunction 
theory, while Gesenius and Winer indicate that Beer argues against it. The situation is not 
surprising, given Beers difficult Latin prose. In any case, Beer presents no clear alternative. 

# Fürst 1835, p. 114 note. 

49 Purpose clauses are normally introduced by the particle 47, or by another particle + 4-. 
See, for example, Muraoka and Porten 2003, §52f on Egyptian Aramaic; Costaz 2003, p. 205 
on Syriac; Müller-Kessler 1991, p. 179 on CPA; and Dalman 1905, $51 on various forms of 
Jewish Aramaic. 

5 Kautzsch 1884, p. 79. 
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additional texts from the Achaemenid period, and still none have provided 
any evidence of this construction. 

It is reported by Brockelmann, and by others citing him (eg, Hueh- 
nergard) that Christian Palestinian Aramaic, a late western dialect, does in- 
deed have examples of £ introducing a purpose clause.” Brockelmann gives 
two examples, one from Deut. 7:10 and the other from a fragment of an 
apostolic myth. Brockelmann’s source for these citations was Lewis 1909. 
Interestingly, the first example mentioned by Brockelmann is only a recon- 
struction of Lewis, something he fails to indicate. Subsequent editions of 
this text have reconstructed otherwise. So, we find: 


Lewis 1909:” [w-yigze l-hálen] d-sánen al ‘appaynan: -yi]boq yathon w-la 
mawhar. l-bálen d-sänen l-'appaynan yishog yâthon. 

“And he apportions those who] hate, to our face, [to cr]ush them. He does 
not delay. Those who hate, to our face, he crushes them.” 


Müller-Kessler and Sokoloff 1997:% |... | Lhdlen d-sänen al appaynan: 
"yi hoq yathon w-là mawhar. hâlen d-sänen al appaynan yishoq yâthon. 

“İHe repays] those that hate, to our face; he crushes them and does not delay. 
Those that hate, to our face, he crushes them.” 


The second example given by Brockelmann is also found in Lewis 1909:” 


nqum w-nezal l-nawda' garman* 
: : ; 
Let us rise and go and make ourselves known. 


Assuming I-nawda‘ is interpreted correctly (one might also read nwd“ as a 
geographical name), it seems we do have /- being used to introduce a pur- 
pose clause in this case. However, with just this single example, one won- 
ders about a possible scribal error or influence of the underlying text.“ 


Brockelmann 1908-13 II, p. 550. Huehnergard 1983, p. 577 n. 61. 

> Lewis 1909, p. 14. Brockelmann quotes only: w-yigze I-hälen d-sänen al appaynan l- 
yishog yathon. 

5 Müller-Kessler and Sokoloff 1997, p. 71. The codex that includes this text was discov- 
ered only in 1895, and thus its absence from the earlier collection of texts by Land (1875). The 
text of Deut. 7:10 found in Goshen-Gottstein (1973, p. 40) is identical with that of Müller- 
Kessler and Sokoloff (1997). However, Goshen-Gottstein, in the critical apparatus, suggests 
the reading of 142-y212oq where Lewis has [/2-yis]hoq. The location of the punctuation in the 
manuscript after ‘al appaynan makes it likely that the reading of Müller-Kessler and Sokoloff 
is correct, and that there is no purpose clause. 

9 Note that in this dialect, £ introduces animate direct objects, while independent pro- 
nominal direct objects are made with the particle yät-; see Rubin 2005, pp. 98-99. 

Lewis 1909, p. 190. This text will presumably be included in volume 4 of the series ed- 
ited by C. Miiller-Kessler and M. Sokoloff, A Corpus of Christian Palestinian Aramaic, which 
as yet has no publication date. 

Brockelmann incorrectly transcribes the final word as /-garman. 

7 A similar version of this story, in Arabic, is found in Lewis 1904a, pp. 150-64, with 
translation in Lewis 1904b, pp. 175-92. The part of the story found in Lewis 1909, p. 190 cor- 
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In sum, even the very meager evidence for an Aramaic use of /- in intro- 
ducing a purpose clause is partially unsubstantiated. Even were it not, the 
general lack of Aramaic evidence makes it quite unlikely that /- could have 
derived from such a construction. 

It should be said that, ignoring the evidence which makes this theory 
unattractive, the idea that a present/future tense developed from a purpose 
clause (so that...) is quite a good one, since such a development is known 
cross-linguistically. As I have shown elsewhere,’ the Arabic conjunction /- 
has evolved via grammaticalization into a future tense marker in the galtu- 
Arabic dialect of Tugalagözü, e.g., lër ‘he will go’; /erro ‘you will go”, lara ‘I 
will go.” Of course, in this dialect of Arabic, a whole new tense has come 
into being, while in Aramaic we are talking about only the third person 
forms of an existing tense. The parallel, therefore, is only approximate. 


c. The Demonstrative Theory 


So far, we have assumed that the preformatives + and n- are related. As 
discussed above, this has been the opinion of most scholars, notwithstand- 
ing differences of opinion on which is more original and on their ultimate 
source. An important exception to this is a theory that was presented by J. 
Barth in an 1896 article.”” Barth, following an idea already put forth by 
Wright, saw a demonstrative origin for the prefixes n- and /-. In fact, a 
demonstrative origin for Syriac n- had been suggested already by Hoffmann 
in 1827.8 

Barth believed that because we find n- (and never /) in Syriac, much 
more often than /- in Mandaic, and normally in Jewish Babylonian for the 
indicative, it is unlikely that the more common n- derived from /-. He 
also believed that one ought to look for two parallel sources for these two 
preformatives. Barth derived the common Semitic preformative y- from a 
demonstrative element, such as is found in Ethiopic yə əzf ‘now’ and hayya 
‘here’, Hebrew ‘ayyé ‘where?’, and Aramaic ?dayin ‘now’. He also notes that 
we find examples of the element y alternating with the element 7, as in He- 


responds to Lewis 1904, pp. 186-87 and Lewis 1904b, pp. 160-61. I mention this only out of 
thoroughness, since the above-cited passage does not occur in the Arabic version; it is un- 
likely that the CPA version was translated from the Arabic; and such a function of / is also 
not present, at least not normally, in Christian Middle Arabic. 

5 Rubin 2005, pp. 40-41. 

59 Jastrow 1978, pp. 303-4. 

6° Barth's opinions are repeated in his 1913 book (pp. 80, 98). 

6: Wright 1890, pp. 183-84. 

*. Hoffmann 1827, p. 127. 

63 Barth believed that /- served a jussive function in Jewish Babylonian; see note 8 above. 
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brew ‘ayyé and Arabic ayna “where”. Since the element 7 so often has a 
masculine usage, as in Biblical Aramaic dnd, Ethiopic zontu, Sabaean dn, 
etc., this element would have been the natural choice for replacing y- as the 
3ms preformative. Barth gives no motivation for such a replacement, how- 
ever. Barth sees the spread of the masculine singular demonstrative element 
n to the 3mp and 3fp imperfect forms in Syriac as parallel to the spread of z 
to the mp and fp demonstrative plurals in Ethiopic, 2/lontu and ‘allonta. He 
also notes that the common Semitic y- was found in the 3ms as well as in 
the 3mp and sfp. In the 1896 article, Barth spends very little time on the 
preformative /- (his focus is on Syriac z-), but he does cite its origin as the 
demonstrative element /, such as found in the Ethiopic »/lontu ‘those’ and 
the Arabic definite article 4/-. Regarding this development of the element /- 
in Late Aramaic, he notes that it also is found with a new function in the 
contemporary Mishnaic Hebrew, namely in the new demonstrative 
halläzeh. In a later work, Barth elaborates only slightly, saying that the de- 
velopment of the demonstrative element / into a preformative is parallel to 
the development of the elements n- and y-.“* 

Barth found followers in Levias and Brockelmann, though the latter 
would later abandon his support for this theory (see below, section 4).” In 
his Grundriss, Brockelmann deviates a bit from Barth, providing a better 
explanation for the free variation of n- and / in Mandaic and Jewish Baby- 
lonian. He believes, as Barth does, that the »- / £ preformatives derive from 
demonstrative elements, but posits a reconstructed singular-plural distinc- 
tion of negtol - leqtlun, which is more in line with the expected functions 
of these elements in terms of number. This paradigm has apparently been 
levelled in favor of the n- in Syriac, but in both directions in Mandaic and 
Jewish Babylonian. 

Barth's theory is marred by two major flaws. An obvious flaw relates to 
the arguments given in section 2 above, on why and / are very likely re- 
lated. Those arguments make it seem very unlikely that these two 
preformatives could have arisen from two different sources. However, this is 
not a fatal flaw, since Barth does not actually take these prefixes from two 
completely different sources, but rather as two forms from the same para- 
digm (Ze, singular and plural demonstratives). A more problematic flaw is 
the issue of the demonstrative elements being used to form verbal prefixes. 
If we had these four dialects in isolation, Barth’s theory might be relatively 
attractive. But, in fact, we have a thousand years of attested Aramaic before 
the rise of these new prefixes, and nowhere do we find the demonstrative 


64 Barth 1913, p. 80. 
65 Levias 1897, p. 122. Brockelmann 1908-13 I, p. 565. 
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elements 7 and / used independently. Instead, they are found already incor- 
porated vvith other elements to form demonstrative vvords. That is to say, 
there is no evidence that these demonstrative elements were independently 
available to take on new functions. Both of these flaws were pointed out 
already by Bauer (1914). 

Earlier than Barth and his followers — but not earlier than Hoffmann — 
Ewald, in only a footnote, also derives the preformative /- from a pronomi- 
nal element; it is unclear, however, if he derives n- from /- or from an inde- 
pendent element.““ What is most bizarre about Ewald's note is that he be- 
lieves this /- to be Proto-Semitic, and that the preformative y- has derived 
from it by some sort of lenition. Barth gives Ewald’s note a one-sentence 
mention,” but since Ewald’s main point is that Hebrew y- has derived from 
a common Semitic £ / n-, he notes simply that the latter's theory no longer 
has any followers.“ But, in fact, ignoring the chronology of the develop- 
ment, Barth’s and Ewald’s notions on the origin of /- / n- are not very dif- 
ferent. 

In the last century, the demonstrative theory has attracted very few fol- 
lowers. Perhaps the only one is Rundgren, who mentions in passing that 
the Syriac n- comes from a demonstrative.° His discussion, however, is lim- 
ited to less than a single sentence. 


d. The Jussive Theory 


A fourth theory also took shape in the nineteenth century, and is the one 
that remains most widely advocated today. According to this theory, the 
preformative /- has its origins in the Proto-Semitic jussive/precative/optative 
particle /V-,7° and is therefore connected with the Arabic /i- (+ jussive) and 
the Akkadian precative paradigm. Luzzatto, who connects the Jewish Baby- 
lonian preformative /- with Arabic /-,7 is one of the earliest promoters of 
this theory.” 


66 Ewald 1855, $ıgıb n. 1. 

67 Barth 1896, p. 2. 

5 A slightly longer refutation of Ewald’s theory can be found in Duval 1881, pp. 172-73. 
Duval argues, quite logically, that since yigtol is so widespread in Semitic, and /igtol (and its 
variant ziqtol) so isolated, yigtol must be the original form. 

^ Rundgren 1955, p. 198. 

7 For a detailed study of this particle in Semitic, see Huehnergard 1983. 

7 Luzzatto 1865, p. 44. Luzzatto notes that Arabic /Z- has an optative or imperative force, 
so it is clear he is referring to 4- + jussive, and not to the conjunctive use of /i- that we de- 
scribed in section 4b. 

7 For some of the early authors that connect the preformative £ with Arabic %-, it is not 
always clear whether they are referring to the conjunctive use (described above, 4b) or the 
jussive use, or to both. 
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The early Assyriologists connected the Aramaic forms with the Akkadian 
precative paradigm. Oppert says simply (of Akkadian), “Le precatif se 
forme de l'aoriste, comme en arabe et en araméen, par un / preposé." Sayce, 
citing Oppert, also mentions this connection between the Akkadian 
precative, the Arabic jussive with Z-, and the Talmudic and Biblical forms 
in £.4 However, in another passage, Sayce indicates that the Aramaic + 
may instead derive from 7-.^ This Akkadian connection seems to have 
given a great boost to the popularity of this theory, which caught on 
quickly and remains today the one most widely supported. Past and present 
supporters include Grimme,”° Zimmern,” Bauer, Brockelmann, Dion, 
Muraoka,7! Beyer, Fassberg, Collins,” Lipiński, Kienast, and Morgenstern. 

There is a problem with the idea that the preformative / is connected 
with an earlier jussive, since /- is barely attested with any jussive function in 
Aramaic. That is, for the most part, nothing like the Arabic /- + jussive ex- 
ists in Aramaic. The only important exception, and the only good evi- 
dence of jussive £ in Aramaic, comes from the Old Aramaic inscription 
from Tell Fekheriye, in Syria." In that text, the use of /- seems to be obliga- 
tory for jussive forms. The Tell Fekheriye inscription, which dates to about 
8oo BCE, is an Aramaic-Akkadian bilingual, and some have suggested that 
the presence of the jussive/precative /- in the Aramaic of this text is due to 
Akkadian influence, since other Old Aramaic texts, like the ones from 
Sefire, do not exhibit this feature.”” But it seems more likely that the Ara- 


7 Oppert 1868, p. şı. 

7^ Sayce 1872, p. 8. 

75 Ibid, p. 57. As noted perceptively by Lowe (1879, p. 1 n. 3), Sayce seems to contradict 
himself not only regarding the Aramaic forms in /-, but also regarding the origin of the Syriac 
n-. On p. 8, Sayce suggests that the Syriac 7- is a corruption of Z, while on p. 57, as noted 
above, he suggest that z- is the possible source of /-. 

76 Grimme 1986, p. 86, Zimmern 1898, p. 104, Bauer 1914, Brockelmann 1968, p. 84, 
Dion 1974, p. 302, Muraoka 1983-84, p. 97, Beyer 1984, p. 98, Fassberg 1991, p. 96, Collins 
1993, p. 19, Lipiński 1997, p. $40.23, Kienast 2001, p. 197, Morgenstern 2002, p. 146. 

7 Zimmern connects only the /£ with an original jussive/precative meaning. As noted 
above, section 1, he saw the origin of the n- as unclear. 

78 Muraoka does not discuss the -//- prefix directly, but in his treatment of the jussive /- 
in the Tell Fekheriye inscription, his opinion is clear from his reference to "the function of 
this /- and its supposed allomorph 7- in later Aramaic, especially in the eastern branch of Late 
Aramaic." 

79 Collins description of “a widespread jussive form in Old Aramaic” is inaccurate. 

89 "This fact in Mandaic alone led Nöldeke (1875, p. 217) to reject any connection between 
the /- preformative and Arabic jussive /;-. 

* "There may also be a few Aramaic names in which a jussive form with /- appears, though 
such evidence must be used with caution. On these names, see von Soden 1965, p. 104 n. 2; 
1976, p. 296, and Beyer 1984, pp. 109—10, 148. 

8 See, for example, the discussion in Muraoka 1983-84, pp. 97-98. Against this idea, see 
Abou-Assaf, Bordreuil, and Millard 1982, p. 59. Kaddari (1983, p. 45) also believes that the 
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maic /- in this inscription is a retention from Proto-Northvvest Semitic. We 
know that the jussive /- existed in Northwest Semitic, because it is attested 
also in the Hadad inscription from Zinjirli, a text in the Sam'alian dialect. 
And the particle was definitely present in Proto-Central-Semitic, as attested 
by its use in Arabic. 

If jussive /- was indeed present in Old Aramaic, it must have fallen out of 
use fairly early in most places. But it could have survived in the East, and 
here we might suggest that its preservation could be connected with its use 
in Akkadian, at least for as long as Akkadian remained a living spoken lan- 
guage.** Textual material from the eastern realm of Aramaic is sparse for the 
first millennium BCE, and so it is perhaps understandable that evidence for 
the preservation of the old jussive particle is so rare. Regardless, it is cer- 
tainly not unheard of for later dialects of a language — which are not the 
direct descendants of earlier recorded dialects — to preserve archaic features 
that were lost in those earlier dialects. So, since there is evidence for the 
presence of jussive / in Old Aramaic, and in the ancestors of Aramaic 
(Proto-Northwest Semitic, Proto-Central Semitic), this particle is the most 
likely source of the /- preformative under discussion. 

As already noted, this theory is widely promoted today, and is cited by a 
good number of authors. However, almost none of these authors devote 
more than a line or two to the topic. Even fewer go so far as to give a reason 
why a jussive form came to replace the imperfect. If the / did indeed come 
from an original jussive form, why did it come to replace the prefix y-? 
Most scholars have simply accepted this theory without any evidence to 
support it. One of the only people to address this problem, even briefly, is 
Kaufman,” who suggests that when the Aramaic tense system was restruc- 
tured, with the participle becoming a real present tense and so on, the old 
jussive and imperfect fell together, with the jussive forms surviving in East- 
ern Aramaic. This idea is plausible, but I would suggest a very different rea- 
son. But before we turn to this, let us briefly discuss other theories on the 
origin of the preformatives n- and /-. 
preformative /- stems from a borrowing of the Akkadian precative particle /#, though it is 
unclear if he is suggesting a borrowing in the Old Aramaic period or at a later date (closer to 
its attestation as an indicative marker). 

8 See Dion 1974, pp. 167-70, 302 and Tropper 1993, pp. 214-15, 237-39, 290 for discus- 
sion of the Sam'alian forms. Greenfield’s comment (1978, p. 94) that the presence of precative 
L in Sam'alian may be due to substrate influence is without basis. 

** Cf Ginsburg 1942, p. 234 n. 26. Ginsburg, referring to the / preformative in our later 
dialects, opines that Akkadian influece “was at most a contributing feature in this evolution 


of this feature.” 
55 Kaufman 1974, p. 126. 
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e. Other Theories 


A small number of scholars have suggested that the preformatives n- or + 
(or both) have developed phonetically out of y-, Ze., the opposite of what 
was suggested by Evvald (see above, 3c). Fürst mentions briefly the idea that 
yod, usually treated as a vowel, strove to strengthen its consonantal nature 
in certain environments, namely, when used as a prefix or a root letter.°° As 
such, it sometimes “hardened” to /n/ or /l/. Fürst offers the Hebrew root 
pairs Vy? - Vn’h ‘be fitting’ and Vysk - Vnsk ‘pour’ as further evidence of 
this tendency.*” König, in a very dense article, also explains / as a phonetic 
development of y-, influenced also by the use of + in modal constructions 
(z.e., before an infinitive) in Rabbinic Hebrew.*? 

Barth refers to a theory that he says was once popular, according to 
which the n- prefix results from a desire to avoid confusion of the yagtul 
imperfect with the yagtul nominal pattern.” 

One final early theory regarding the origin of the Syriac preformative n-, 
put forth by J. D. Michaelis, is worth repeating primarily out of historical 
interest. In his 1784 grammar of Syriac, Michaelis notes that he was once of 
the opinion that the Syriac use of the third person preformative n- must 
derive from the fact that nun and yod are so similar in the Syriac script(s).?? 
He assumed that mistakes crept in due to this graphic similarity, and hun- 
dreds of scribes repeated and multiplied these mistakes, until a new stand- 
ard form arose. However, Michaelis goes on to say that the discovery of the 
language of the Mandeans (whom he calls Sabii or Galilaei) proved his 
theory to be incorrect, since in Mandaic, which also has an z-preformative, 
the letters nun and yod are not similar in shape. 


s. Motivation for the Replacement of y- 


The key to uncovering the origins of the preformatives lies, I think, in 
the motivation for the replacement of y-, since all of the scenarios outlined 
in section 3 are problematic to some degree. And each of the scenarios, as 


86 Fürst 1835, pp. 9-10. 

87 The root Vysk is probably non-existent. Its one apparent occurrence is the problematic 
yisak (Exod. 30:32), which is best interpreted as from the root Vswk. 

55 König 1897. Driver 1892, p. 277 also makes reference to this connection with modal 
constructions, though not to König. Dietrich 1846, pp. 182, 186 also connects the /- prefor- 
mative with Rabbinic Hebrew infinitives. 

59 Barth's article contains a typographical error in this passage, in which several words 
seem to be missing. For more on the theory, see Merx 1867, pp. 200-1. 

9° Michaelis 1784, p. 106. 
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outlined — however briefly — by its supporters, has failed to account for why 
such a development took place. In my view, the replacement of the inher- 
ited prefix y- must have arisen out of necessity. That is to say, there must 
have been a strong need to replace this prefix. 

There is very good reason to believe that prior to the attestation of the 
Aramaic dialects under discussion, i.e. before the first attestation of Syriac 
in the first century CE, there was a phonetic change whereby word-initial 
yi- became i-, ie: yi >il #__. This is a quite common change that hap- 
pened in Akkadian and in other languages.” The same change also prob- 
ably happened in pre-Masoretic Hebrew, as noted already by some medi- 
eval grammarians.?” As evidence for the change in Aramaic, we have 
examples like Hebrew yishdg ‘Isaac’ coming into Syriac as shaq, written 
with alaph-yod, and native words like yirah ‘month and yida‘ ‘he knew 
sometimes written trah and da‘. 

This change resulted in a situation in which the 1cs and 3ms form of the 
imperfect sounded identical, both as ()igtul.” Aramaic speakers must have 
felt this ambiguity to be intolerable, and therefore a resolution to this ambi- 
guity was sought. In the third person, there existed a rare jussive form, 
identical with the imperfect but for the addition of a prefixed +. Since any 
imperfect could also serve as a jussive, this special jussive form /igtul must 
have come to be thought of as a bi-form of yigtul. Therefore when igtul (x 
yiqtul) was no longer an acceptable 3ms form, /igtul was the logical alterna- 
tive. The third person plural forms were always generated from the 3ms 
form, and therefore the /- prefix replaced y- there as well. 

Without such a motivation, there is no explanation as to why the origi- 
nal jussive form should have come to replace the indicative in the third per- 
sons. 


6. A Tigré Parallel 


As a parallel to this change in Aramaic, we can look to North Ethiopic, 
specifically, at the situation in Tigre.* In Tigré, as elsewhere in Ethiopian 


9: On Akkadian, see von Soden 1995, §22. 

92 See the discussion in Luzzatto 2005, pp. 172-73. 

3 Rundgren (1955, p. 314) devotes but a single sentence to the suggestion that such a situ- 
ation was the motivation for the replacement of y-. He is the only one, to my knowledge, that 
has made this suggestion until now. 

94 Both O'Leary (1928, pp. 244-45) and Kienast (2001, p. 179) mention that both Aramaic 
and Tigr€ make the same replacement with the jussive £ (notwithstanding O'Learys com- 
ment that this jussive + derives from the preposition +), though neither refer to the develop- 
ments I am outlining here. 
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Semitic, there remain distinct jussive and imperfect forms of the verb. In 
Tigre, this distinction is present only in the G-stem. In the D-stem, the two 
forms are identical, as they are also in the two other major stem types, the 


L-stem and the reduplicated stem. This is illustrated in the following ta- 
ble. 


G-stem D-stem 

imperfect jussive imperfect jussive 
Ics ogättol ogtâl ogättol ogättol 
2ms təqdittəl togtäl təqdittəl taqattal 
2fs tagátli togtäli tagátli təqdili 
3ms ləqdttəl ləqtal ləqdttəl ləqöttəl 
3fs təqdittəl togtäl təqdittəl təqdittəl 
Icp nqáttal nagtäl ongättol nagättal 
2mp təqditlo tagtálo təqditlo təqditlo 
2fp togätlä togtälä togätlä togätlä 
3mp logätlo ləqtälo logätlo loqátlo 
3fp logätlä ləqtälä logätlä logätlä 


In Tigre, the zrd person masculine singular form of the imperfect has 
taken over the /s- prefix which originated with the jussive, and which itself 
is reduced from an earlier /V-yV-.9° The reason that the original jussive pre- 
fix replaced the imperfect one in Tigré may be just as I am suggesting for 
Aramaic, namely that the y- was lost in the third person, making it identical 
with the first, and thus ambiguous. Or, it may be that the cause of ambigu- 
ity between the first and third persons was the negative form. As we see al- 
ready in Geez — which, admittedly, is not the direct ancestor of Tigré — 
when the negative particle 7- is used with the first person, a y- offglide ap- 
pears, making the negative form of the first person singular identical with 
the third masculine, Ze, 


Ge'ez Ics imperfect sgattal, negative imperfect 7-yagattal 
Ge'ez 3ms imperfect yagattal, negative imperfect 7-yagattal 


So, when the need (whatever its cause) was felt in Tigré to make the 
third person masculine unambiguous, the natural way to do that was to use 
the jussive, natural especially since in the three non-basic stems (the D, L, 

95 See further in Raz 1983, pp. 55-56. 

96 Littmann (1899, pp. 6-9) discusses the development of the /- preformative in Tigré. He 


connects it with the Aramaic /-, but he subscribes to Barth’s theory (1896) of a demonstrative 
origin for both. 
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and reduplicated stem) most forms were already identical in both moods. 
This change also affected the 3p forms, which are generated from the 3ms. 
This development in Tigré, the replacement of the inherited imperfect pre- 
fix y- with the jussive prefix /-, may be very similar to what I am suggesting 
happened in East Aramaic. 


7. On the Shift / to n- 


Having settled on the fact that the preformative /, originally a marker of 
the fussive, is the more original of the two preformatives under discussion, 
we must then explain the preformative z- that occurs in Syriac and else- 
where. We have already established above (section 2) that the preformatives 
L and n- are almost certainly related, which means that /- shifted to n- in 
some dialects. What was the motivation for this shift? Perhaps there was 
none. We saw above that there are several words and roots in which /- 
shifted to n- for no apparent reason. However, to say that the shift in the 
preformative is due to an ad hoc change is rather unsatisfying, and so we 
should look for some motivation. There are several possibilities. 

Bauer, in a very short, but incisive treatment of this topic, suggested that 
the key factor was the fact that so many of the most common verbs in East- 
ern Aramaic had root-final /1/.97 Such roots would result in forms like /z4/ 
‘he goes, lékul ‘he eats’, lettel “he gives, etc. Bauer believed that this 
prompted a dissimilation of the two liquids. Since the root-final /1/ was 
protected by the other forms of the paradigm (e.g. 2ms tizal), the initial /1/ 
was transformed to /n/, which subsequently was taken over by all verbs. 
Bauer’s theory is clever, but not completely convincing. Another possibility, 
perhaps equally suspect, is that the shift was motivated by the frequency of 
the words man ‘who’ and man ‘what’ which would often precede the verb. 
This could have resulted in a progressive assimilation of the /n/, Ze, man 
lizal > man nizal ‘who will go’. A similar (but opposite) phenomenon oc- 
curred in the history of Eastern Aramaic, where the Semitic verbal root 
Vntn ‘to give’ appears as Vntl. Because this verb was frequently followed by 
the preposition /- ‘to’, a regressive assimilation took place, e.g., *nten li “he 
gave me” > ntel li. Kaufman has suggested that that perhaps /- shifted to n- 
since n- was already known as a verbal prefix (of the rcp).” This seems un- 
likely, however, since /- was also known as a verbal prefix (of the jussive), 


97 Bauer 1914, p. 563. This idea is also promoted by Brockelmann 1968, p. 84. 
98 Kaufman 1974, p. 126 n. 52. 
99 Voigt 2004, p. 345. 
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albeit a rare one. A final possibility is one that appears in an article by 
Voigt. Voigt, in a table of the various person-marking prefixes of Semitic, 
lists the Syriac and Mandaic prefix as “n- (x *y-)”, apparently suggesting a 
sound change of a palatalized / becoming 7.” 


7. Conclusions and Summary 


In summary, discussion of the Aramaic preformatives n- and /- has been 
going on for over four centuries, during which time a variety of scenarios 
have been proposed to explain their origin(s). The theory that has been the 
most widely promoted in the last century, the one I am calling the Jussive 
Theory, seems to be the most likely. However, despite the fact that it has 
been vvidely accepted, there have been very fevv attempts to explore the is- 
sue in detail, and to explain just how a jussive form came to indicate the 
simple imperfect. 1 have suggested that the 3ms jussive form came to re- 
place the inherited imperfect form in order to remove ambiguity, after the 
indicative 3ms became identical with the 1cs form. In an ironic twist, a 
form that was intended to be unambiguous subsequently became ambigu- 
ous once again in those dialects in which £ shifted to n-. 

Early Aramaic ıcs igtul> (Jigtul > Syriac eqtol 
Early Aramaic 3ms yigtul > *igtul > ligtul > Syriac neqtol 
Early Aramaic ıcp nigtul > niqtul > Syriac neqtol 
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Abstract 


The evidence we present here İcads to the inescapable conclusion that the Ara- 
maic proverbs of Ahigar embody the rhetorical patterns and siylistic devices that 
constitute the literary legacy of the ancient Near East. Moreover, careful attention 
to the rhetorical patterns employed in a given aphorism is vital to uncovering the 
precise meaning of the aphorism. In addition, as we show, identification of the 
rhetorical pattern of a given aphorism frequently enables one to make the correct 
choice among the various suggestions that have been offered to fill in the lacunae 
in the damaged portions of the Aramaic Proverbs of Ahigar recovered from EI- 
ephantine. In other words, the identification and analysis of the rhetorical pat- 
terns in the Proverbs of Ahigar is not ancillary to the study of the corpus but cen- 
tral to the determination of the content and message of the wisdom of Ahigar. 


Introduction 


The didactic composition called either “The Words of Ahiqar or “The 
Book of Ahigar’ deals with the life of the Wise scribe and counselor Ahiqar 
who served as scribe, counselor, and advisor in the royal courts of the 
Assyrian monarch Sennacherib and his son and successor Esarhaddon. Ac- 
cording to the story, Ahiqar adopted as his son, Nadan, the son of his sister. 
Ahigar told his adopted wisdom and proverbs so that Nadan would be able 
in the course of time to succeed his adoptive father Ahiqar in his capacity as 
advisor to the king. However, the ungrateful Nadan falsely accused his 
adoptive father of treason, and the king sentenced Ahiqar to death. 
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Nabusumiskun' was appointed to carry out the death sentence. However, 
Nabusumiskun had previously benefited from favors bestowed upon him 
by Ahiqar. Ahigar reminded him of this and succeeded in convincing the 
designated hangman not to carry out the death sentence. Instead, the hang- 
man agreed to kill a slave in place of Ahigar while he faithfully supported 
Ahigar in a hiding place he provided for him. 

When the king of Egypt heard of the supposed death of Ahigar, he sent 
the king of Assyria a riddle. The Egyptian king specified that if the king of 
Assyria should fail to solve the riddle, he must pay the Egyptian king a tax 
for three years. When none of Assyria’s sages and advisors succeeded in 
solving the riddle, Nabusumiskun announced to the Assyrian king that, in 
fact, Ahiqar was still alive. The Assyrian king, who was delighted to hear 
the good news of this unexpected turn of events, sent Ahigar to Egypt. 
Naturally, Ahigar solved the riddle by means of his wisdom, and, as might 
be expected, Ahigar solved many other similar riddles. When he returned 
to Assyria, Ahiqar asked the Assyrian king to hand over to him the treach- 
erous Nadan. The king accedes to Ahiqar”s request, and Ahiqar chastises 
Nadan mostly by reciting fables to him. The composition ends with the 
sudden death of Nadan. 

The Aramaic version of the story, which survives only to the episode of 
the saving of Ahiqar”s life, is the most important of the versions of the 
story, which survived in a variety of languages:” Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, 
Turkish, Slavonic, and even in Greek where it is part of Aesop’s fables with 
change of names of the characters. The Aramaic version was discovered. at 
Elephantine written on a papyrus scroll written in the fifth century BCE. 
However, the composition itself is older than this manuscript. It is com- 
monly accepted that the original composition was written in the seventh or 
sixth century BCE 

For more than ninety years scholars have been occupied with the Ara- 
maic version of Ahigar published by Sachau.* Especially important are the 
studies produced by Nöldeke, Stummer, Cowley, Grelot, Ginsberg, Green- 
field, Lindenberger, Kottsieper, and most recently, Porten and Yardeni, 
whose edition is unique in providing the complete Aramaic text in both 
modern Hebrevv script and a transcription of the ancient script, which re- 


1 In the Syriac version, he is called Nabusemakh or Yabusemakh. See also Coneybeare et 
al. 1913, p. 112. 

> See Lindenberger 1983, pp. 4-6. 

? For the different opinions regarding the language of the proverbs, the language of the 
framework narrative, and the date of composition of each of these, see Lindberger 1983, 
pp. 16-20 

^ Sachau 1911, pp. 147—82. 
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flects the way in whch the letters appear on the papyrus.’ The latter scholars 
suggested a new arrangement of the fragments, which results in a renum- 
bering of the lines of the composition. All agree that the composition con- 
sists of two parts. Lines 1-78 tell the story of Ahigar, which is incomplete. 
Lines 79-223 are the aphorisms. 

The aphorisms deal with a great variety of subjects, and most of them 
have parallels in Israelite wisdom literature and elsevvhere.” The structure 
and style of the aphorisms in the Book of Ahiqar have not been adequately 
treated. Consequently, I will present a number of subjects, which will be 
examined from the two standpoints of content and structure, and I will 
compare the proverbs under investigation with parallels in other ancient 
Semitic wisdom literature. 


1. The education of slaves 


The first subject is the education of slaves. 


Cowley, line 83: JR15[o 729 929 AX mn» İND mey? ANN 
Porten-Yardeni, line 178: [B98 739 222 AN nin? AD moy” ANNA 


Translation: A stroke for a slave-lad, a rebuke for a slave-lass, moreover, 
for all your slaves discipline 

This aphorism is built upon a statement, which compares three items 
without employing comparison particles (like, as, ezc.).7 Moreover, the three 
items are almost synonymous, representing the same idea in the masculine 
singular, the feminine singular, and the common plural. Watson even goes 
so far as to treat the proverb as an aphorism consisting of only two mem- 
bers. In Watson’s analysis the initial clause contains an internal parallelism.’ 
However, I prefer to analyze the structure of the proverb as follows: 


noy? nsn 
nin? mN 
NIDON Pay 525 AN 


5 Nöldeke 1913; Stummer 1914; Cowley 1923, pp. 204-48; Grelot 1961, pp. 178-194; 
Ginsberg 1969, pp. 427-30; Greenfield 1971, pp. 49-59; 1990, pp. 195—201; 1995, pp. 43-52; 
Lindenberg 1983, pp. 8-11; Kottsieper 1990 deals primarily with the language of the Aramaic 
Ahigar; Porten and Yardeni 1993. 

6 For parallels see Lindenberger 1983, pp. 4-6; Cowley 1923, pp. 204—248; Ginsberg 1969, 
PP. 427—430; Yona 1990, passim. 

7 On comparative syntax without the kaph prefix, especially in proverbs, see Gesenius 
1910, #141d; Kahana 1929, p. 22; D. Yellin 1939, vol. 2, p. 42. In many of the texts which lack 
the kaph prefix before the object of the comparison, we find a waw prefix before the subject 
of the comparison. See further in Waltke and O“Connor 1990, p. 651 # 39.2.3.b 

5 Watson 1985, p. 370, n. 22. 
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In the two initial members the following structure reappears: form of 
punishment + prefixed preposition amed + the punishment. In the third 
member, on the other hand, the order of the elements is reversed. This re- 
versal results in a chiastic relationship between the second and third clauses. 
The structure of the aphorism is also unusual in that the first two members 
are short and contain an equal number of syllables/stresses while the third 
member is longer. Three-part aphorisms with a similar structure are found 
also in the biblical Book of Proverbs.? The following aphorism contained in 
the biblical Book of Proverbs 26:3 is quite similar to the Ahiqar proverb just 
quoted both in its structure and in its content: discipline and education by 
means of corporal punishment:'? 

A whip for a horse 


A bridle for a donkey 
And a rod for the back of dullards (cf. NTV) 


It seems to me that the Ahiqar proverb is secondary to the latter apho- 
rism found in Prov. 26:3 because the comparative proverb in Prov. 26:3 in- 
cludes in its first two members comparisons from the world of animals, 
while the third member is a comparison to humans. The juxtaposition of 
comparisons from the world of animals with comparisons from the world 
of humans is widely attested in the wisdom literature of the ancient Near 
East. This juxtaposition is meant to catch the attention of the ear of one 
who hears the proverb orally and the eye of one who sees it inscribed on 
leather or papyrus. In addition, proverbs which include descriptions of ani- 
mals are easily remembered because they mention phenomena familiar 
from daily life such as hitting a horse with a whip and fitting the donkey 
with a bridle. The comparison of these scenes of daily life with physically 
striking people who act foolishly serve to highlight what is said about the 
aspect of humanity, which is compared with scenes concerning domestic 
animals. In fact, the principle message of the sage who composed the apho- 
rism for her/his audience is the point made in the third of the three mem- 
bers of the proverb: the need to discipline people who act like fools. 


? Such as “Like vinegar to the teeth, like smoke to the eyes, so is a lazy man to those who 
send him on a mission” (10:26); “For silver: the crucible; for gold: the furnace; And the Lord 
tests the mind” (17:3, and compare the parallel proverb in 27:21, ““For silver: the crucible; for 
gold: the furnace; And a man is tested by his praise”); “Like the heavens in their height, like 
the earth in its depth, is the mind of kings, unfathomable” (25:3); “Like snow in summer and 
rain at harvest time, so honor is not fitting for a dullard” (26:1); “A whip for a horse and 
bridle for a donkey, and a rod for the back of dullards” (26:3); “Charcoal for embers and 
wood for a fire, and a contentious man for kindling strife” (26:21). See further in D. Yellin 
1939, p. 45, Sapan 1981, pp. 154-155; Delitzsch 1874, pp. 7-11. For a consideration of compari- 
sons using the syntax £... ken (as...so) and the similarity of these to other types of syntax, see 
König 1900, p. 170; Kahana 1929, p. 22; Waltke and O'Connor 1990, pp. 641-642,# 38.5a. 

© See Lindenberger 1983, p. 53. 
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In our Ahiqar proverb, on the other hand, the climactic structure is re- 
flected only in the structure but not in the content. In both of the first two 
members the sage speaks about hitting a slave-lad and scolding a slave-lass. 
If so, what is stated in the third member, that one should discipline all 
slaves, does not take us into a realm other than that of slaves. In other 
words, there is here, from the standpoint of content, no climactic conclu- 
sion. The most we can say is that the Ahiqar proverb provides an example 
of the pattern of particular and generality: in the first two members we 
have two pairs of synonyms while in the third member we have opposite 
each pair a more general term with a wider semantic range: 

"stroke"//"rebuke" in the first two clauses corresponding to “discipline” in the 
third member 


“for a lad”//“for a lass” in the first two members corresponding to “for all your 
slaves” in the third member 


The interpretation of the Ahiqar proverb as constituting an a fortiori ar- 
gument as might be suggested by the use of the subordinate conjunction 
ap (AN) at the beginning of the third member, is to be rejected." Indeed, 
the particle in question does appear once in an a fortiori argument in a 
proverb quoted in Job. 4:19-18: “If He cannot trust His own servants//And 
casts reproach on His angels//How much [QN] less those who dwell in 
house of clay//Whose origin is dust// Who are crushed like the moth.” 

However, as already demonstrated by my late and revered teacher, Meir 
Paran,” all the other occurrences of the a fortiori structure in Hebrew Scrip- 
ture, twenty-one in number, exhibit two striking features. The first of these 
characteristic features is the phrase *D #N all the more so’, which is found 
in all six of the a fortiori aphorisms in the Book of Proverbs? and in three 
out of four of the cases attested in the Book of Job and in additional 
places in Hebrew Scripture.5 Another way of expressing an a fortiori argu- 


= On the role of the particle ap in this proverb in Ahiqar see Lindenberger 1983, p. 54 

2 Paran 1978, pp. 221—223. 

5 “Tf the righteous on earth get their deserts, how much more the wicked man and the 
sinner” (11:31); “Sheol and Abaddon lie exposed to the Lord, How much more the minds of 
men” (15:11); “Lofty words are not fitting for a villain, much less lying words for a great man” 
(17:7); “All the brothers of a poor man despise him, how much more so is he shunned by his 
friends. He who pursues words, they are of no avail” (19:7; the commentaries discuss the lack 
of fit of the third stitch in this verse); “Luxury is not fitting for a dullard, much less that a 
servant rules over princes” (19:10); “The sacrifice of the wicked man is an abomination, the 
more so as he offers it in depravity” (19:27). 

^ Job 4:18—19; 15:15—16; 25:5—6. 

5 For example, “Even when it was whole it could not be used for anything; how much 
less when (ap ki) fire has consumed it and it is charred! Can it still be used for anything?" 
(Ezek. 15:5). See further in Waltke and O“Connor 1990, pp. 663-664 (#39.3.4d) who see the 
phrase (ap ki) as indicating emphasis. See further in König 1900, p. 163. The latter cites ex- 
amples of this phenomenon in both Biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew. 
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ment in Biblical Hebrew is by means of the subordinate conjunction PN 
‘how’ in Prov. 44:8. Elsewhere, the transition from the minor to the major 
in an a fortiori argument is expressed by the oppositional waw (Jer. 25:29; 
49:12), the subordinate conjunction AX “all the more’ (Job. 4:19), and an 
‘Indeed’. 

However, in the four instances of a fortiori proverbs in the Proverbs of 
Ahigar, lines 139-140 the particle "IN so characteristic of biblical and Rab- 
binic a fortiori statements is not attested even once." 

A proverb, which exhibits a structure similar to the one we just exam- 
ined, and whose content is also similar, is found in Sirach 33:29: 


"nanb xU vw) NIDOD 
[73]9 9 əx” mm 


Fodder and a whip and a burden for a donkey 
And the discipline of work for a servant. 


From the standpoints of both content and syntax this is a two-part prov- 
erb. However, from the standpoint of its structure and its rhythm it is 
much more like the three-part proverbs we considered above. The following 
arrangement demonstrates its tri-partite structure: 


Fodder and a whip 
And a burden for a donkey 
And the discipline of work for a slave 


It appears that Sirach made use of Prov. 26:3 and also of the proverb 1 
cited from Ahiqar. The structure of the Hebrew Sirach 33:29 is similar to 
both of these proverbs while its content appears to combine the content of 
the two earlier aphorisms: its opening reminds us of Prov. 26:3 while its 
conclusion reminds one of Ahiqar line 178 (the Porten-Yardeni enumera- 
tion). It can be said, with all due caution, that the phrase “fodder and 


“ The Aramaic text and the English translation by Porten and Yardeni 1993, p. 43 read as 
follows: 
(R 139) PTSN ja a ^n? npa Apa pal 
(2 139) 3215 TAN ADI on. vun “on I 
(N 140) 3p 73 VEN a) onn Tav ^» MALI] 
(2 140) BYN) nvpx yə ny "nən npa ma qm 
139a [From] my [hou]se went out my evil 
And with whom shall I be found innocent. 
139b. The son of my belly spied out my house 
And what shall I say to the strangers? 
140a. [My son] was to me a malicious witness 
And who, then (will) judge me innocent? 
140b. From my house went out my wrath; 
With whom shall I dispute and be wearied? 
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whip” is an adaptation of Ahiqar”s “a whip for a horse”. This adaptation 
made it possible to create a long member, “Fodder and a whip and a bur- 
den for a donkey” which could serve as the basis of a two-part aphorism, 
which is a structure, which is especially characteristic of Sirach.” Further- 
more, one may add, the pair “fodder and a whip” differs from “a whip for a 
horse,” “a burden for a donkey,” and “smoke for the eyes,” and the like, in 
that the pair has no meaning by itself. However, the three terms “fodder,” 
“whip,” and “burden” share the same syntactic function in the sentence cre- 
ated by Sirach, and he connects them by means of the conjunctive waw. 
Finally, we note that the term “fodder” is incongruous in the parallel struc- 
ture shared by the three proverbs here considered in that it alone serves a 
positive function while the other terms juxtaposed with it in the Sirach 
proverb, like the corresponding terms in the Ahigar and biblical aphorisms, 
refer to hitting and burdening the donkey. Consequently, the final member 
of the Ahiqar proverb, which is the most important, refers to hitting slaves. 
Thus we see that the use of the term “fodder” interferes with conveying the 
idea common to all three of the proverbs, namely, discipline. It follows, 
therefore, that the Sirach proverb is a secondary development from the 
older proverbs upon which it is based. 

The content which is contained in the Ahigar proverb, namely, that one 
should hit the slave in order to educated him to obey, is found also in Prov- 
erbs and in Sirach. In Prov. 29:19 we read as follows: 


Jay 907 N5 7272 

MY PR Pa? > 

A slave cannot be disciplined by words// Though he may comprehend he does 
not respond. 


In another aphorism in the Book of Proverbs (29:21) the sage addresses a 
clear warning to the master who is not careful to educate his slave but, on 
the contrary, pampers his slave from an early age. In the end, warns the 
sage, the master will suffer at the hands of such a slave: 


1729 "535 9189 
sun mimm 


A slave pampered from youth will come to a bad end. 


7 Three stich proverbs (tricolon) are rare in the Book of Ben Sira. They are found there 
only five times: 27:26; 28:13; 33:17; 45:19; 51:4. 

“ [t is probable that the prefixed conjunctive waw, which opens the second stich 
(anni) is a dittography, arising from the waw which concludes the previous stich (1739). 
On the interpretation of the hapax Tun, see Toy, Proverbs 1899; McKane, Proverbs 1970; and 
Kahana, Proverbs 1929 (in Hebrew) ad loc. 
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A very similar aphorism is found in the Hebrew Sirach 33:32-33:? 


non n2snn] xy” 729 by yən wn nay 5x] 

Pox 7477 [yaw xD ON! 1 N35 nmaya3 ITPDN 
Yoke and thongs will set him straight while for a wicked servant there are 
racks and tortures. 


Set him to work, as is fitting for him, and if he does not obey, multiply his 
fetters. 


An aphorism very similar in its content to those we have already cited is 
found in the collection of Arabic proverbs found in Y. Yahuda, Arabic Prov- 
erbs. Indeed, many of the proverbs found in that collection clearly echo 
proverbs found in the biblical Book of Proverbs and in the Proverbs of 
Ahigar. The following is the Arabic proverb to which I refer 


TMINONON mo»n IND) NTY?ONA VIP? TIYON 


The slave may be disciplined with a stick//while for a freeperson a hint is suf- 
ficient. 


We have seen that in the Proverbs of Ahigar there is reflected a negative 
attitude toward slaves while in the biblical Book of Proverbs and in Sirach 
the attitude is ambivalent. Indeed, there are clear cases where one is in- 
structed to eschew a negative attitude toward slaves. Such teaching is re- 
flected in Prov. 30:10;” Job 31:13-15, and in the Greek version of Sirach 
33:30—31. 

In Hebrew Sirach 33:29—37 we find a series of instructions dealing with 
the proper treatment of a slave. On the one hand, one is supposed to hit 
him and to work him hard so that he does not seek pleasure lest he raise up 
his head and rebel against his master. On the other hand, if the master has 
only one slave, the master should treat him with kindness: “let him be like 
you” (there, v. 35; cf. Greek Sirach 33:30); “if you have only one slave, treat 
him like a brother" (there, v. 36; cf. Greek Sirach 33:31); the master should 
avoid hitting the slave so that he causes the slave injury and thereby dam- 
ages his own property “for if you ill-treat him, he may leave and disappear, 
and where will you go to find him” (there, v. 37; ef. Greek Sirach 33:31). 

In the Syriac version of the Proverbs of Ahigar there is a proverb, which 
involves a comparison:? 


? Geniza Ben Sira Ms. H, page 2; see Segal 1962. ad loc. 

2° Yehuda 1932, Proverb No. 505. 

^ Cf. Deut 23:16: "You shall not turn over to his master a slave who seeks refuge with you 
from his master." 

> The structure of this proverb should be compared to the structure of the proverbs con- 
taining similes in the biblical Book of Proverbs. See the examples cited in n.17 above. 
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My son, withhold not thy son from stripes; 
For the beating of a boy is 

Like manure to the garden, 

And like rope to an ass [or any other beast]? 
And like tether on the foot of an ass.”* 


This comparative proverb appears strange and over-burdened in its struc- 


ture by comparison with the three-part metaphorical aphorisms, which we 
previously examined. The reasons for the problematic nature of this Syriac 
aphorism are as follows: 


I. 


The second object of comparison, “And like rope to an ass [or any other 
beast],” differs from the usual pattern because of its length. 


. İnsofar as the second stich mentions the ass and then adds “or any other 


beast," the ass is no longer remembered when the reader reaches the 


third stich. 


. The previously examined proverbs conform to a pattern of three-part 


comparisons, which include two comparisons and one object to which 
they are compared. The climax of each of these proverbs is reached in the 
third and final member. In some cases the climactic sense of the final 
member is achieved by its content while in other cases that sense is 
achieved by means of its form. Formal climactic structures include 
lengthening of the final clause or reversal of word order in the final 
clause, which creates chiasm vis-à-vis the middle clause. 

It is not beyond the realm of possibility, therefore, that the Syriac prov- 


erb is an expansion of an original three-part aphorism, which can be recon- 


structed as follows: 


Like manure to the garden 
And like rope to an ass 
So is the beating of a boy. 


2. Proverbs Concerning Personal Experience 


The next type of aphorism I wish to consider is the proverb concerning 


personal experience: 


Cowley 105a: pon X[AYY) kn? XN AN nbyo 


mus yə “ərə IT DIR s 


Lindenberger 105a: pon (read) n[?2NDIN. . .h xn” NNT AN navy 


mus yə Wl] DR sm 


Porten-Yardeni 89a:(and the remainder follows Cowley (XDXN novo 


5 The bracketed words are a gloss. 
24 Conybeare ez al. 1913, p. 105, no. 22. 
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Translation (following Porten-Yardeni): I have tasted the bitter medlar 
and the [taste] is strong, but there is not anything that is more bitter than 


poverty. 

The central idea, which comes at the end of this aphorism, the difficul- 
ties of poverty, is found in Hebrew Scripture, in Rabbinic literature, in 
Greek literature, etc. Thus, for example, in Prov. 15:15, it is stated, “All the 
days of a poor person are wretched.” Similarly in the Babylonian Talmud, 
Nedarim 64a: “Poverty is like death.” Indeed, the saying found in Exodus 
Rabbah 31: “There is nothing more difficult in this world than poverty” 
corresponds almost verbatim to the Aramaic proverb in Ahiqar. In 
Sumerian literature we also find a number of proverbs, which deal with the 
lot of the poor. Typical of these are the proverbs, “The poor person — he has 


926 


no friend”;” and “The poor people are the world’s voiceless people. 
Moreover in Hesiod, Works and Days, line 317 it is stated: “Pain and embar- 
rassment will accompany the impoverished individual.” To the expression 
“bitterness of poverty” one may compare Lam. 3:19: “To recall my distress 
and my misery was wormwood and poison.” 

The Aramaic Ahigar proverb concerning poverty, like the two proverbs I 
discussed above, belongs to the category of proverbs derived from personal 
experience, which R. N. Whybray finds only in Israelite wisdom.”® Accord- 
ing to Cowley, followed by Gressman and by Grelot, and most recently also 
Porten and Yardeni, the proverb under consideration is made up of two 


5 This understanding of the proverb is reflected in the Hebrew translation of Shin & 
Klein 1996, p. 533. Thorkild Jakobsen, in his notes at p. 478 to Gordon 1968, p. 189 renders 
“The poor man has no power.” The Sumerian is uku, nu-kal, which can also be read uku, 
nu-kalag. 

2 [n the view of Shin & Klein 1966 the phrase has a double meaning, and therefore it is 
also possible to translate, “the poor are the lowest of the earth.” 

7 Cf Evelyn-White 1914; Sinclair 1932, p. 317; Span 1956, p. sı (in Hebrew). 

?8 Whybray 1966, pp. 485-86. As an example of this, see Prov. 7:6-7, in which the wise 
man’s advice is presented in the first person: “From the window of my house, through my 
lattice I looked out, and saw among the simple, noticed among the youths, a lad devoid of 
sense.” An even stronger example appears in the image of the lazy man’s field as pictured in 
the eyes of the wise man: “I passed by the field of a lazy man, by the vineyard of a man lack- 
ing sense. It was all overgrown with thorns; its surface was covered with chickweed, and its 
stone fence lay in ruins. I observed and took it to heart; I saw it and learned a lesson. A bit 
more sleep, a bit more slumber, a bit more hugging yourself in bed, and poverty will come 
visiting you, and want, like a man with a shield" (Prov. 24:30-34; and cf. the parallel but 
shorter text in 6:9-11). So too in Ps. 37:26 “I have been young and am now old, but I have 
never seen a righteous man abandoned, or his children seeking bread,” and in Ps. 37:36 “I saw 
a wicked man, powerful, well-rooted like a robust native tree.” Other examples appear in Job 
4:8 “As I have seen, those who plow evil and sow mischief reap them” and in Ben Sira 51:13 “I 
was a youth, and I desired Her [i.e., Wisdom], and I sought her.“The translation here follows 
the text of the Geniza Hebrew ms. B as transcribed in The Book of Ben Sira 1973, p. 66; con- 
trast the conjectural restoration offered by Segal 1962, p. 363. 
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parts. The first part refers to the experience of eating a bitter plant, whose 
extreme bitterness is universally acknowledged. The second part of the 
proverb explains by means of the “better is/worse is” formula that there is 
something even more bitter than this plant (the bitter medlar), and that is 
poverty. The transition to an unanticipated realm by way of the semantic 
shift? in the phrase “bitter poverty” as well as the comparison by means of 
the “so much the more,” which is structurally similar to the so-called “bet- 
ter worse” proverb,?° gives emphasis to the idea expressed in the final clause. 

However, there is another way of understanding the structure of the 
proverb in question if we accept the suggestion of Ginsberg and 
Lindenberger to fill in the lacuna in the middle of the proverb in the papy- 
rus with the following clause: yon n[?2N]1 “and I ate endives."* With this 
reading the tripartite structure of the proverb will appear as follows: 

I have tasted bitter medlar. 


And I have eaten endives 
But there is nothing more bitter than poverty. 


The first two members represent two synonymous verbal sentences em- 
ploying two synonymous verbs, “I tasted” and “I ate,” and two synony- 
mous noun objects, the bitter plants medlar and endive. The third part of 
the tripartite proverb constitutes a climactic conclusion both in terms of its 
content, its syntax, and its length, which is greater than the two previous 
clauses, which are of equal length. The tripartite proverb, whose final clause 
is made to stand out in one way or another is frequently attested in both 
biblical and extra-biblical wisdom literature. Consequently, the Aramaic 
Ahigar proverb under consideration here is similar in content, form and 
style to two other proverbs found in the Aramaic Ahiqar. The first of these 
reads as follows: 


Cowley and Lindenberger, line 112: WP? 7 OMN NPT mən niyo NOM mu 
[NND] yə 
Porten-Yardeni, line 159: 17153 yə “xp” rores go» non misi NOM mx 
Translation: I have lifted sand, and I have carried salt, and nothing is 
heavier than an obligation/ a stranger/anger.>* 
Cowley and Lindenberger, line 112//Porten-Yardeni, line 160: 


2 On types of semantic shifts and on the causes for these shifts and their results see 
Ullmann 1964, pp. 211-222;, Sarfati 1985, pp. 118-172; Nir 1978, pp.97-126. 

We find a similar model in Rabbinic literature, as, for example, in BT Shabbat 155b: 
“There is no one poorer than a dog; there is no one richer than a pig.” 

? This follows Ginsberg 1969, p. 429a; Lindenberger 1983, p. 89 concurs with Ginsberg, 
but he suggests also the possibility of reading w/bl7t. 


32 Ginsberg 1969, p. 429a renders “anger,” for he assumes the restoration NDAN. 
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imn yo Pop MR 4x1 373 BD naon yin masc 
Translation: I have lifted straw, and I have carried bran, and there is 
nothing of lesser weight than a resident alien. 


Obviously, the Ahiqar proverb, Porten-Yardeni, line 160, and the Tal- 
mudic dictum attributed to Sirach are closely related both in content and 
in structure. The Ahıqar proverb speaks of heavy burdens, and it employs 
the Aramaic adjective Vip” ‘heavy’. The Talmudic proverb mentions light 
burdens, and it employs the Hebrew adjective 2*2p ‘heavy’. 

All the Ahigar proverbs in this group, że., Cowley, lines 105a, 111, 112, 
express the point of view of the sage who had personal experience with eat- 
ing bitter plants (roşa) or carrying burdens, whether heavy (line 111) or light 
(line 112). The structure of these comparison proverbs has much to teach 
concerning the use of the tripartite proverb, which serves, as it were, as a 
mold, into which a variety of ideas were, poured, as it were, according to 
the needs of the sage at a given moment. 

The pattern may be described as follows: 


Verb + noun (first member) 
Verb + noun (second member) 


The clause “But there is not” + a qdatil-adjective + the preposition 77 
‘from’ + noun (third member) 

The closest example in Hebrew Scripture to the idea and the structure of 
the Ahiqar proverbs (especially Cowley, line 111) under consideration is 
Prov. 27:3, whose similarity to the Ahigar proverbs has been frequently 
noted. The biblical proverb reads as follows: 


JAN 729 
Sonn bon 


ATUN 723 PN DY) 
A stone is heavy 
And sand is vveighty 
But the anger of a fool is heavier than both of them 


Here also something, whose weight cannot be measured — the anger of a 
fool — is compared with objects, which can be weighed, stones and sand. 


3 Cowley 1923 translates prn as “crumbs,” based on the word perur which appears in 
Mishnaic Hebrew. Others have followed him, as Kahana 1929 does in his commentary to 
Prov. 27:3. J. N. Epstein, quoted in Lindenberger 1983 read p7y, and understands it as pare, 
meaning bran, based on a Talmudic proverb (BT B.Bath. 98b), cited in the name of Ben Sira 
“T have weighed everything on a balance, and have found nothing lighter than bran, but even 
lighter than bran is a bridegroom who lives in his father-in-law’s house. 

34 Most scholars see the double letter as the result of a dittography. 
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Moreover, the climax is achieved by two means simultaneously. The first of 
these two means is the transition to an unexpected realm. The second 
means is the lengthening, vis-a-vis the first two members, of the final mem- 
ber of the tripartite proverb. 

However, the syntactic structure of Prov. 27:3 is significantly different 
from the structure of the Ahiqar proverbs. While in Prov. 27:3 each of the 
three members is a complete sentence, in the Ahigar proverbs neither of the 
first two members constitutes an independent sentence. On the contrary, 
they are dependent clauses, which find their completion in being joined to 
the tripartite proverb. 

A mirror image of the structure of Prov. 27:3 is found in Job. 6:2—3:5 


“yə opu (wu 
“m Nw? DİNDİ Cap) ^mm 
722» om nn Any ^2 
192 7333 72 99 
Would that my anguish were weighed 
And my calamity on the scales 
Were weighed together 
It would indeed be heavier than the sand of the sea 
Therefore my words are incoherent 


Also in Sirach we can find a number of aphorisms of this sort. Especially 
close to Job. 6:2-3 in both its form and its content is Hebrew Sirach 22:16: 


5133 Son nbn own 


SoD vw» DNT” m 
Sand, salt, and a piece of iron 
Are easier to bear than a foolish person (cf. Gk. Ecclesiasticus 22:15). 


The structure of this aphorism stands apart from the others we have con- 
sidered in that it is not built upon the model in which two phenomena are 
compared to one other phenomenon. Here in Sirach, on the contrary, three 
objects are compared to one object, namely, the fool. Clearly, therefore, 
Sirach here reworks the first part of Ahigar, Cowley 111 (I lifted sand, and I 
carried salt). Equally important is the influence of Prov. 27:3, from which 
Sirach took the root Yu. In Prov. 27:3 the form Ovi is an adjective meaning 
‘heavy’ while in Sirach it is a a noun meaning ‘piece (of iron). In addition 
Sirach employs the noun 4°05 ‘fool’, which is a synonym of ^» in the fi- 


3 Ginsberg 1969 and Lindbenberger 1983 have both commented on the similarity be- 
tween these proverbs. The point is also discussed in commentaries to Proverbs such as those 
of Toy 1899; McKane 1970; and Kahana 1929. It is also discussed in commentaries to Job, 
such as Driver and Gray 1921; Pope 1965 and Tur-Sinai 1972. 
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nal line of Prov. 27:3. Especially noteworthy is the fact that in all of the 
three proverbs referring to sand — in Ahigar, Proverbs, and Sirach — ‘sand’ 
appears as a symbol of heaviness while in most of its occurrences in Hebrew 
Scripture (fifteen in number) it refers to a large measure, which cannot be 
quantified exactly (e.g., Gen. 22:17; 32:13; Josh. 11:4; Judg. 7:12; ete.). 


3. Keeping Secrets and Caution in Speech 


Another subject which recurs in the Proverbs of Ahigar is keeping secrets 
and caution in speech. A number of the proverbs praise silence and warn 
against talking too much. In some cases the message is obvious while in 
others it is ambiguous. In Cowley ed. lines 92—94a, 96—99 (in Porten- 
Yardeni, lines 80-83, 187—189a) there is a group of proverbs that deal specifi- 
cally with this subject while in Cowley ed., line 109 (= Porten-Yardeni, line 
93) we have a proverb, which deals indirectly with the subject at hand. The 
proverb in question reads as follows: 


Cowley 109: 872 npbii van pii 72222 n»n [mo av yə 
Porten-Yardeni 93: X92 Appa “van [nh 12252 n»n lo 20 yə 


The only difference between the two reconstructions of the missing let- 
ters is that while Cowley understands the verb “to cover” as a perfect form of 
the verb while Porten-Yardeni restore the active participle. The translation 
of the proverb is as follows: A good vessel covered up (or covers up) a word 
which is in his heart. And one which is broken brought it outside. The 
good vessel symbolizes the discreet individual while the broken vessel, 
which revealed the secret, symbolizes the blabber-mouth. 

Likewise, in Cowley (and Lindenberger) line 91b (=Porten-Yardeni 
186b), we seem to have another proverb, which refers to discretion in 
speech: 


Cowley, line 91b: | ] 895381 ANNI 72] NINN? [25 NIN 

Lindenbergerr, line grb = Porten-Yardeni 186b: 2] Ring? (3121 won 
[1 SSIs) anan 

Translation: The donkey bent over to/mounted the jenny out of love, 


and the birdsl 1. 


The end of the proverb is missing from the Elephantine papyrus. Conse- 
quently its meaning is uncertain. Cowley, however, assumed that mention 
of the birds at the end of the surviving text was a scribal error and that the 
birds belong to another proverb. However, it appears to me that, indeed, 
one can understand the proverb in question by reference to other proverbs, 
which mention birds. I contend that, in fact, the birds belong to the prov- 
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erb under discussion and that their significance can be understood by com- 
paring Koh. 10:20, “For a bird of the air may carry the utterance, And a 
winged creature may report the message.” In a Talmudic proverb found in 
Bavli, Bava Mesia 59a we read, nə wnbmi ym N39 TANN "Your short wife 
will bend over, and you will whisper to her (so that strangers do not hear).” 
Just as here the bending over is for the purpose of conveying information so 
that strangers will not hear so also in Ahiqar the bending over of the don- 
key to the jenny may be understood as bending over to tell her how much 
he loves her rather than bending over to perform a sexual act. Presumably, 
the missing part of the Ahiqar proverb told how the birds, who heard the 
secret conversation of the donkey with the jenny, delivered the information 
to others. If our assumption is correct, the proverb was meant to convey the 
idea that secrets can be revealed if persons are not extremely cautious. The 
conclusion, therefore, is that secrets must be kept most carefully. 

Now I will discuss the Ahiqar proverb, part of which praises the person 
who does, indeed, keep a secret. The proverb in question is lines 92—94a in 
Cowley’s arrangement of the text and lines 187-189 in the Porten-Yardeni 
edtion. The text reads as follows: 


vəzə mənə wnonon apy Şen rmn 
so IM NIN nl 
MDNI] na2n va» 
mnm xo nbn sou 
^m UNU o[ 7/7] vp” 1133. NT 
Two things are appropriate, and the third is pleasing to Shamash: 
One who drinks wine and one who gives others to drink it 
One who masters wisdom [and teaches it]. 


And one who hears something and does not repeat [it]. 
Behold, this is precious to [lit. before] Shamash. 


This proverb belongs to the genre of numerical sayings referring to as- 
cending numbers, in which qualities are listed in the quantity designated by 
the highest of the series of numbers. In this case, the subject of the proverb 
is the three things that Shamash, the sun deity, most admires. Haran, in his 
study of this phenomenon, argues that the list of three kinds of behavior in 
the aphorism in question is built upon the idea that the third item repre- 


3° Lindenberger 1983, p. 66, notes that the root of this word can be yng, but this is not an 
easy suggestion to accept since this root does not appear in the causative stem He therefore 
suggests that we consider Halevy's suggestion quoted in Lindenberger there to see the root 
here as nwg, based on the Akkadian 7444, which can indicate pouring or ablation. Of course, 
Lindenberg seems to have suffered temporary amnesia as the verb yxg commonly appears in 
the causative conjugation in Northwest Semitic languages; see dictionaries and concordances. 
97 On this suggestion for filling in the lacuna see Yona 1990, pp. 54-55, n. 97. 
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sents the ultimate quality.’ According to Haran, the importance that is at- 
tached in wisdom literature to keeping a secret teaches a great deal about 
the climactic structure of the numerical saying? Meir Paran, in his study of 
the double proverb, points out that the acquisition of wisdom, which ap- 
pears as the second item enumerated in our proverb, is much more wide- 
spread than the keeping of a secret. Nevertheless, it appears in second place 
rather than in third place in the enumeration.*° Nevertheless, it should be 
emphasized that in the Proverbs of Ahiqar the subjects of keeping secrets 
and caution in speech are much more frequently mentioned than the acqui- 
sition of wisdom. 

The principle of the significance of the climactic statement in the an- 
cient Semitic aphorism is of great importance. However, one must pay at- 
tention to the way in which this principle operates in a given aphorism. 
Paran is correct in seeing this principle primarily as a literary phenom- 
enon.* However, it can also be accounted for on a linguistic basis as fol- 
lows: First, the tense-forms of the verbs in the first two members are active 
participles (drinks, acquires) while in the third member the tense form is an 
imperfect (and he will hear). The variation in the verb forms is based on the 
pattern gotel//yigtol with different verbs. This phenomenon is frequently at- 
tested in the Hebrew Bible.” Second, one must note in each of the three 


38 Haran 1970, pp. 109—136, especially pp. 134—135. 

? On the topic of secret-keeping in wisdom literature, se for example, “A base fellow gives 
away secrets, but a trustworthy soul keeps a confidence" (Pro.v. 11:13); "Defend your right 
against your fellow, but do not give away the secrets of another, lest he who hears it reproach 
you and your bad repute never end" (Prov. 25:9—10); "Beware every man of his friend! Trust 
not even a brother! For every brother takes advantage. Every friend goes about as a 
talebearer" (Jeremiah 9:3). 

40 Paran 1975, p. 93, n. 21. 

* Paran 1975, p. 93, n. 21. 

+ A repetition of the same root while changing the verbal form from suffix conjugation 
to prefix conjugation (or vice-versa) is common in both Biblical Hebrew prose and poetry. 
For example “God called (wygr) the light Day, and the darkness He called (47) Night” (Gen. 
1:5); “And his yoke shall drop off (ws?) them, and his burden shall drop (yswr) from their 
backs" (Isa. 15:25); “YHWH sat enthroned (ys) at the flood; YHWH sits enthroned (wysb), 
king forever" (Ps. 29:5). See further in Cassuto 1943, pp. 9-10; Held 1962, pp. 281-290; Berlin 
1985, pp. 35-36. Some of the repetitions involve different verbal forms and different stems, 
such as Ps. 38:3, “For your arrows have struck (nhtw) me; Your blows have fallen upon (winht) 
me." (See Berlin 1985, p. 36 for further discussion of this example.) In the following example 
(Jer. 23:19), we find first a participle and then a finite verb in the prefix-conjugation: "Lo, the 
storm of YHHW goes forth in fury, a whirling storm (mithollel), it shall whirl down (yahu! ) 
upon the heads of the wicked." (See Berlin 1985, p. 38 for further discussion of this example.) 
There are many cases in the Hebrew Bible in which the tense of verbs changes in a single 
verse. For our purposes, examples of changes between the participial form and the prefix con- 
jugation are particularly important. Thus: “Who confirms (mgym) the word of My servant, 
and fulfils (yi]ym) the predictions of My messengers” (Isa. 44:25); “A wise son makes his fa- 
ther happy (yém), a fool of a man humiliates (bwzh) his mother.” 
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members of the tripartite proverb under consideration we have two verbs. 
In the first two members the verb denotes a positive activity: “He drinks 
wine, and he gives [others] to drink it//He acquires wisdom, and he teaches 
it.” In the third member of the saying, however, there is a turning point, 
and the verb refers to an activity which is negated: “He hears a word, and 
he does not repeat [it]. Third, from the literary point of view there is a 
clear opposition between the third member and the first two members. In 
the first two sharing with others is praised while in the third member one is 
enjoined from sharing something with others. The first two members 
speak, respectively, of sharing wine and wisdom, which one should not 
keep to oneself: The final member, on the other hand, speaks of secrets, 
which are not to be shared.“ Obviously, were we to accept the suggestion of 
Grelot and Lindenberger to fill in the lacuna in the second member with 
mb ‘and let him keep it’ rather than my suggestion of 1298” ‘and let 
him teach it’, the climactic conclusion in the final section of the proverb 
will be damaged, 

Finally, I would like to take note of a Ugaritic text, which also reflects 
both the ascending numerical pattern and the idea we found in the Ahigar 
proverb we just now analyzed. The Ugaritic text, KTU 1.4 HI, 17-21 reads as 
follows: 


tn.dbh. $n'a. b1. 

tlt. rkb. ‘rpt. 

dbh. btt. 
wdbh.<wdbh>#dnt* 
wdbh. tdmm. ’amht 


Baal hates kinds of banquets 

The Rider of the Clouds [abhors] three: 
A banquet of shamefulness 

And a banquet <banquet> of baseness. 
And a banquet of maidservants’ lewdness 


Among the differences between this text from Late Bronze Age Ugarit 
and the Ahigar text from Achaemenid-period Elephantine is that the 


33 Paran 1975, p. 93, n. 21. 

44 Most scholars see the double letter as the result of a dittography. 

4 Cassuto 1942, p. 204, interprets dnt as related to dispute and fighting, as in the Biblical 
Hebrew madön. The latter noun appears in parallel with rib, as in Prov. 17:14. The construct 
zibhé rib (sacrifices with strife) appears in Prov. 17:1. On interpreting “baseness” based on the 
Arabic dana, see Ginsberg 1969, p. 132. Driver 1956, p. 154, n. ı5 translates “wickedness,” 
based on this Arabic root. 
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Ugaritic text enumerates activities which Baal hates while the Ahigar prov- 
erbs enumerate things which Shamash likes. Nevertheless, it is of no mean 
importance that the Ugaritic text and the Elephantine Ahigar are the only 
non-Israelite texts, which reflect the numerical pattern two /three 
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Abstract 


The paper provides a comparative analysis of the figure of Christ as depicted in 
the New Testament and that of Husayn as reflected in Shiite literature. We show 
that both figures meet in nearly every respect the expectations from saintly fig- 
ures: Husayn like Jesus was born after a miraculous pregnancy and his birth was 
accompanied by visions and prophecies; both Husayn and Jesus had supernatural 
powers and knowledge, such as prescience; both performed numerous miracles; 
both demonstrated moral authority and courage; both gave their lives for the sake 
of humanity and died for their faith; and both came to life again after their 
death and ascended to heaven, to abide in God’ lap.” 


Preface 


A reader of the biography of Husayn Ibn ‘Ali, the grandson of the 
prophet Muhammad, (d. 680), especially the latter events of his life, will 
discover considerable a considerable number of similarities between Hu- 
sayn’s background and characteristics and those of other great prophets and 
apostles, from among the reader’s own people and among other peoples as 
well. 

The ShTas" authors sought similarities between Husayn and his grandfa- 
ther the prophet on one hand, and between him and the prophets of other 


” Tam indebted to Prof. J. Sadan, Prof. G. Kanazi and Dr. Aviva Broushi for their helpful 
comments on this article. 
" Shi'a and Shif refer throughout this article to Imämi (Twelver) Shi‘ism. 
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religions, that would emphasize his sainthood. A saint is supposed to repre- 
sent the perfection of human qualities: he is, simultaneously, a great gen- 
eral, a messenger from on high, a seer foretelling the future and a miracle 
worker. The Shi‘ite authors were influenced by Jesus’ biography, finding in 
it all the necessary attributes characterizing the likeness of a saint; they 
chose certain details from his life and introduced them into their composi- 
tions, altering them to suit their audience and dressing them in Shi'ite Is- 
lamic style. 

This article will focus on the outstanding characteristics of the saint, 
such as miraculous birth, superior moral qualities, supernatural abilities, 
ability to work miracles and to see the future, and self sacrifice and martyr- 
dom. In all these categories there are great similarities between Jesus the 
Christian savior and Husayn, the Moslem 'imàm. 


The Twelve ’Imäms 


Before we open the discussion of Husayns character, let us note that the 
phenomenon of bestowal of a holy nature on the great men of Islam is not 
new. The Shi‘ites believe that their imams, including Husayn, are the suc- 
cessors of the prophets, and stress the continuity of prophecy in order to 
transmit wasiyya (testament) from the prophets to the imams in a continu- 
ous dynasty. The prophets include "Adam (Adam), Noah, "Ibrahim (Abra- 
ham), Müsa (Moses), ‘Isa (Jesus) and Muhammad. 

The 'imàms are considered to possess the divine prophetic testament of 
the early prophets which was transmitted to Muhammad as well when his 
time came to appear as a prophet. In this context the Shi‘a sees the 'imâms 
as part of the eternal dynasty of the chosen who appeared continuously in 
the world since Adam. Each in his own generation carried the spiritual-pro- 
phetic testament and passed it on to his successors before his death. This 
dynasty, the earliest of whom are the forefathers of the world, and which 
includes the prophets, their students and their disciples, preserves the conti- 
nuity from one prophet to the next. According to Shi‘ite understanding, 
this dynasty continues from Muhammad to the last of the prophets; their 
heirs, Muhammad’s successors, are the Shi'ite 'imams. 

The 'imàms are endowed with supernatural abilities, they are of a higher 
order than ordinary men, they perform miracles, they know all the holy 
books and are familiar with hidden lore. Some of the 'imâms knowledge 
originates with the prophets and was received from them directly; other 
knowledge was acquired by the ’imams by reading secret writings or from 
dreams through which angels’ words were transmitted; more reached the 
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'imâms from the stories of the Children of Israel, and from the Old and 
New Testaments. Thus the 'imàms' sources of knowledge are many and var- 
ied and includes all the secrets of the world. They are obligated to continue 
to transmit this heritage from 'imàm to ’imam.” 

The route of transmission of the wasiyya? from one 'imàm to the next is 
subject to continuous divine providence. Moreover, God transmits the se- 
crets of the universe to these chosen since the time of creation and until 
Judgement Day. 


How the Image of a Saint is Shaped 


The authors of the Shi'a thus found in the stories of the prophets a broad 
area from which to draw exceptional characteristics to bestow upon the 
Shrite 'imâms. For this purpose they created a new literary genre, ‘Proofs of 
the 7mama, (Dala'il al-Tmdma) whose main purpose was to endow the 
great personalities of Islam with characteristics of prophets and saints. 
Husayn Ibn ‘Ali falls into this category. 

With respect to Jesus Christ, an extensive literature was created around 
his life and death, his vocation, and his suffering, starting from fragments 
appearing in Flavius Josephus's works, subsequent expansion and develop- 
ment of the Epistles of Paul — the earliest documents of Christian litera- 
ture — and culminating in the canonical Evangels and the works of the 
church fathers. 

The canonical Evangels were not written as historical documents but 
rather in order to spread and strengthen the new faith, as is evidenced by its 
name (‘Evangel’ means Gospel). Similarly, ‘Proofs of the Tmama, written 
for the purpose of glorifying the imams and attributing to them abilities of 
prophets, commonly with no connection to, or even contradicting, histori- 
cal fact. 

Another literature to be considered is hagiography, which played a sig- 
nificant role in the spiritual and intellectual life of the Middle Ages. To a 
certain extent the roots of our literature can be found in hagiography, 
which exists to this day in folk literature.” This literature possesses unique 
elements, such as: 


* Al-Majlisi 1983, p. 23:273. 

3 On waşiyya (testament) see for example: Amir-Moezzi 1994, pp. 41-43. 

See also Al-Mas'üdi 1954. 

^ More on Christian sources and non-Christian sources relating to Jesus Christ, see in 
Klausner 1999, pp. 86—99. 

5 Boyer 1988. 
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Place and time in hagiography are not defined, the story is universal and 
could have taken place in any place or time. Importance is placed only on 
the place in which the saint dies, or the location of relics. We will find that 
the literature that relates Husayn’s as well as Jesus’ praises attributes su- 
preme importance to the place and manner of death. 

Moreover, the character of a saint is defined by uniform lines. The 
monk, the virgin the bishop and the "imam all fall into the same category. 
They display identical characteristics, and all that we know about them is 
their symbolic significance. The authors of hagiography model and refine 
their heroes, endowing them with superior qualities. Among the character- 
istics of the saints are 
1. Origin — of a noble or important family; 

2. Birth — usually accompanied by a miraculous event or prophecy; 

3. Characteristics — the saint displays such qualities as righteousness, moral 
authority, courage, heroism, great wisdom; 

. An extraordinary event — sometimes death and resurrection; 
Self-sacrifice and martyrdom; 

. His relics or remains play an important role among his followers; 
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. The saint performs miracles both during his life and after his death. 

Thus we see before us a regular and repeating scheme. Extraordinary 
events and exceptional moral qualities are essential elements of this litera- 
ture. Various saints do the same things and behave in similar manner under 
similar circumstances. Even the miracles are identical, or at least very simi- 
lar. The saint almost always finds his death through self-sacrifice. 

We will now examine the characteristics of Husayn and of Jesus accord- 

ing to the scheme defining the saintly character described above. 


Comparing Husayn and Jesus 


The central element through which the Shi‘ites connect Jesus and 
Husayn is that both are counted among the chosen and constitute out- 
standing models. We have therefore chosen to survey the similarities be- 
tween the two according to the following characteristics: 

1. Miraculous pregnancy and birth 

2. Supernatural powers and performance of miracles 
3. Premonition of the time and place of death 

4. The manner of death 

5. After death 


6 A slightly different and more interesting formula in defining the image of a saint can be 
found in Campbell book, 1956. 
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Miraculous Pregnancy and Birth 


Stories about people born of the holy spirit are common among ancient 
peoples. Cupid was the son of the goddess Venus, Prometheus was the son 
of a god who descended from heaven to earth, Platos mother was impreg- 
nated by the god Apollo before her husband knew her; several of the Ro- 
man caesars attributed their parentage to the gods, and if we visit the Far 
East we will find that at 600 BC, stories about Buddha are similar. An an- 
gel announced to the Buddha’s mother that she would bear a son, and it is 
said of her that she became pregnant through the agency of the holy spirit;7 
and biblical messianic prophecies also suggest miraculous birth: “Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive, and bear a son ..."* 

Husayn’s birth was also strange and wonderful, and special signs foretell 
his advent. It is said that he was born only six months after his mother 
Fatima al-Zahra” became pregnant, and his birth took place on ‘Ashara’ 
Day. On precisely the same day, 57 years later, he was killed, on the 10" day 
of the month of Muharram, in the 61“ year of the Hegira (10.10.680). 

When the Virgin Mary was six months pregnant the angel Gabriel was 
sent to her to announce that she would give birth to Jesus: 

And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel vvas sent from God unto a city of 
Galilee, named Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man vvhose name vvas 
Joseph ... and the virgins name was Mary ... and the angel said unto her, 
Fear not, Mary: for thou hast found favour with God. And, behold, thou 
shalt conceive in thy vvomb, and bring forth a son, and shall call his name 
Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest ... then 
Mary said unto the angel, How shall this be, secing 1 know not a man? And 
the angel answered and said unto her, the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 


and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.? 


Likewise Husayn’s mother, Fatima, daughter of the prophet, was a virgin 
when she gave birth to him!" 

Additional similarities: During Fâtimas pregnancy with Husayn the an- 
gel Gabriel revealed himself together with a thousand celestial angels to the 
prophet Muhammad in order to congratulate him on the expected birth of 
his grandson Husayn. On the day of Husayns birth, angels descended in 
ranks to extol and glorify his birth. 


7 Shaddai 2000, p. 30. 

8 Isaiah 7:14, King James Version. 

9 Luke 1:26-38. 

© [bn Tawüs 1950, p.10; Al-Tustari 1994, p. 369; Ayoub 1978, p. 35. 
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On Jesus’ birthday, angels praising God descended from heaven to greet 
him." 

Mary the mother of Jesus is known as “the Immaculate Virgin,” and the 
literature of the West praises her extravagantly. Shi'ite literature heaps 
praises upon Fatima, and it is told that in her virtues, piety and family’s 
nobility she was outstanding among women, and that she devoted her life 
to God.” 

An additional element is that God names the baby. When Gabriel an- 
nounced Mary’s pregnancy to her, he said, “Behold, thou shalt conceive in 
thy womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus.” Jesus’ 
name was thus chosen by God. In many places in Shi'ite literature it is 
mentioned that God gave Husayn his name, and instructed his grandfather 
the prophet Muhammad to call him by this name." 

Husayn’s birth, like Jesus’, was thus a miraculous birth, a birth of true ho- 
liness, to a virgin mother, announced by special signs. This birth, befitting a 
model of a holy character, appears in stories about the two personalities. 

To the miraculous pregnancy and birth can be added the motif of speech 
in the cradle. 

It is said of Jesus that he spoke while still a babe in the cradle; Husayn 
did not speak while an infant, but caused another infant to speak: in one of 
the traditions according to Safwan Ibn Mahran, it says: two people began 
arguing about the baby’s paternity; each claimed that the baby was his son. 
Husayn, who was passing by, heard the argument, addressed the baby and 
said to him, “Speak with permission of God, may he be praised.” Then the 
baby opened its mouth and said, “I am not the son of either of these two; I 
am the son of a shepherd from such and such a tribe.” 

Husayn performs a miracle by causing the babe in its cradle to speak. We 
will therefore continue to the next point of comparison, dealing with mira- 
cles performed by Husayn and Jesus. 


Supernatural Powers and Performance of Miracles 


Jesus and Husayn are both known for the miracles that they performed. 
Husayn worked miracles both during his life and after his death, through 
the agency of his decapitated head. Husayns head is able to speak, and in- 


= Al-Tustari 1995, p. 125. 

2 [bn Nama 1899, p. 3; Luke 38:26; Qur'an 19:45. 
3 Luke 1:31; Matthew 1:21. 

4 See for example: Al-Tustari 1995, p. 126. 

5 Ibn Shahrâshüb 1991, 4:59. 
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fluences events around him after his murder. Jesus impresses both his be- 

lievers and opponents by the miracles he performs. Let us take, for exam- 

ple, the miracle of healing by touching. The text of Matthew 9 relates: 
And, behold, a woman, which was diseased with an issue of blood twelve 
years, came behind him, and touched the hem of his garment. For she said 
within herself, If I may but touch his garment, I shall be whole. But Jesus 
turned about, and when he saw her, he said, Daughter, be of good comfort; 
thy faith hath made the whole. And the woman was made whole from that 
hour.“ 


Deliverance through touch appears also in the traditions about Husayn. 
In this case the healer is the angel Fitris, who failed to perform the task 
commanded him by God, and as punishment his wings were broken and 
he was cast onto a deserted island. 

When Husayn was born, Fitris begged the angel Gabriel to bring him 
with him to congratulate the prophet Muhammad on the birth of his 
grandson. Gabriel bore Fitris there, and when they arrived they told the 
prophet Fitriss story. The prophet said to him, “Touch the newborn babe.” 
Fitris did so and immediately flew up to heaven; his wings were healed." 

Another supernatural characteristic is the light shining from them: “I am 
the light of the world; he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.” 

The term ‘light’ in the New Testament incorporates a messianic message 
and tidings of redemption. This message is evident in Jesus’ words to his 
disciples: 

Walk while ye have the light, lest darkness come upon you ... While ye have 
light, believe in the light, that ye may be the children of light.” 


It is said of Husayn 


When God desired to create Husayn, first He formed light, and then He 
formed soul, and from the mixture of light and soul Husayn was created. 
Moreover, the light of Husayn was created from the light of God.” 


Light shone from Husayn while he was still in his mother’s womb. When 
Fatima became pregnant, her father the prophet said to her, “I see a light 
before your face; you will give birth to an ‘imam of this nation.” His 


"6 Matthew 9:20-22. 

7 Al-Majlisi 1983, 40:249. It should be noted that the Shi'ite imams were gifted with the 
power of healing by touching the sick. For example, see Al-Tabari 1992, pp. 187, 190, 200, 
213, 283, 341, 403, and 420. 

5 John 8:12; 12:46. 

? John 1:9, 8:12, 12:35-36. 

2° Al-Tustari 1995, p. 50, 100. 
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daughter answered, “Since I conceived I have had no need for a lamp to 
illuminate the darkness ...”™ 

In both cases, the light bursting forth from them is a symbolic, meta- 
phoric light meant to transmit a messianic message. 

It should be noted that the motif of prophetic light is very common in 
religious literature in general and in Shi'ite literature in particular. Many 
stories can be found in Shi'ite sources about the light of "Adam that glowed 
on the Seth’s forehead, and about the garments of light given to him; like- 
wise the pillar of light that appeared at the birth of Ibrahim, which aroused 
the amazement of the angels, is mentioned. 

In Islamic tradition light constitutes one of the conspicuous signs of 
Muhammad’s prophecy and mission.” The expressions ‘light’ and ‘true 
light appear in the New Testament more than twenty times, showing us 
the importance of this prophetic symbol in Christian tradition. 


Premonition of the Time and Place of Death 


Husayn, like the other 'imâms according to Shi‘ite tradition, knew the 
day of his death in advance, as well as the place of his murder and the man- 
ner of his death.” When Husayn reached Karbala’ he said, “O God, here I 
gaze in sorrow and catastrophe (karb wa-bald), for here our blood will be 
spilt, here is the place of our battle, I know of this place from my grandfa- 
ther.” Jesus also knew the time and manner of his death in advance, and 
even told his disciples so: “Ye know that after two days is the feast of the 
passover, and the Son of man is betrayed to be crucified."5 

Before his death Jesus asked the women of Jerusalem not to vveep for 
him and not to lament over him when he died.” Likewise, before Husayn 
departed for the final battle at Karbala” he asked his vvives and sisters not to 
vveep for him, nor to tear their clothes, nor to cut their cheeks in mourning 
after his death.” 

After the hour of his death was made known to him, Jesus went out 
alone and prayed. He asked God to diminish the burden of his punish- 
ment: “O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: neverthe- 

= Al-Tustari 1995, p. 35. 

> For details, see Kohlberg 1987a, p. 15; Rubin 1975, pp. 62-119. 


5 For details see: Sindawi 2000, pp. 323—24: For more detail, see, for example: Al-Tabari 
1992, pp. 231, 306. 

^ Aba Mikhnaf 1971, p.77. 

5 Matthew 26:2. 

26 Luke 23:28. 

"7 Abū Mikhnaf 1971, p. 13-15. 
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less not as I will, but as thou wilt.”* The night before his murder, when he 
knew that the time of his death was approaching, Husayn also prayed the 
well-known prayer Salat al-Khawf (prayer in time of trouble). 

Husayn also knew exactly who would kill him: at the end of the Battle 
of Karbala” between Husayn and Umayyad army, when Shimir ibn dhi al- 
Jawshan approached him in order to decapitate him, Husayn reguested that 
he “remove the disguise from his face so that I and see it and look at you.” 
Shimir consented to Husayn’s request and removed the disguise, and his 
face appeared leprous and his eyes blind, vvith the chin of a dog and the 
hair of a pig. Then Husayn said, “My grandfather was right and spoke the 
truth when he told my father, “O ‘Ali, this son will be killed by a leprous 
and blind man with the chin of a dog and the hair of a pig.””” 

Like him, Jesus knew with certainty who would betray him and the 
man’s description: 

“Verily I say unto you that one of you shall betray me ... Then Judas, 
which betrayed him, answered and said, Master, is it 1? He said unto him, 
Thou hast said.” Later, when the Greeks approached to arrest Jesus, he 
said to his disciples, “Rise, let us be going: behold, he is at hand that doth 
betray me.” 

It should be noted that premonition does not lead either Jesus or 
Husayn to try to avoid their respective fates. On the contrary: when 
Husayn concludes that his life is about to end he behaves accordingly and 
ignores the advice of his comrades and supporters suggesting that he not go 
to Iraq. He takes his death upon himself. 

Similarly, during the last supper Jesus declares to his disciples that he is 
about to sacrifice himself for the sake of the victory of faith, and that he 
will die in order to save mankind. They both willingly took upon them- 
selves the role of sacrificial victim and their death as salvation for mankind. 


The Manner of Death 


Jesus’ belief in himself as a redeemer and savior did not help him on the 
day of his death. When Jesus was arrested by his enemies they bound him, 
and one of the people rose and jeered at him, saying, If you are really Jesus, 
then save yourself.” The same thing happened to Husayn when Shimir 
came to cut off his head.” 

5 Matthew 26:39, 42. 

2 Aba Mikhnaf 1971, p. 95. 

3° Matthew 26:21-25. 

3! Ibid., v. aş. This verse is repeated in Mark 14:42. 


? Matthew 27:40. 
3 Abü Mikhnaf 1971, p. 94. 
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When Jesus was trapped and in distress among his enemies, he said 
“Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently 
give me more than twelve legions of angels?”34 It is likewise written that 
Husayn could have defeated his enemies had he wanted to, but he chose 
martyrdom. 

There are more similarities: Jesus and Husayn were both killed on Fri- 
days; both were stabbed when they died. The New Testament tells that the 
priests promised Judas Iscariot a sum of 30 pieces of silver to betray Jesus 
and hand him over to them.” The Magätil tells that Caliph Yazid promised 
badra [10,000 dirhams] to whoever would bring him Husayn’s head. 

The deaths of the two were unusual. Regarding Husayn special impor- 
tance is attributed to the fact that he was killed on “Âshürâ Day, the 10% 
day of the month of Muharram, and some traditions claim that he was 
born on the same day, contradicting the historical record. Not by chance 
was Husayn murdered on that day. On “Ashüra” Day many fateful events 
took place: God created the heavens, the royal throne, and the stars; He 
created man, father Abraham was born; Noah's ark landed on Mt. Arrarat 
(al-Jadi); He split the sea before Moses and the Children of Israel passed 
through on dry ground, Jonah (Yünis) emerged from the belly of the whale, 
and 'Ashürà' Day will be the Day of Judgement and resurrection of the 
dead. 

According to Shi‘ite belief Jesus was born, and ascended to heaven, on 
“Ashürä’ Day." 

If we examine the above events as if they took place on ‘Ashiira’ Day, 
even if this is not so historically, we will see that most involved prophets or 
disciples, and are connected with deliverance from adversity. The births and 
deaths of the two thus occurred on a most momentous day for the world. 

A unique motif worthy of mention in the manner of their deaths is that 
of thirst. Both Jesus and Husayn were thirsty when they died. The motif of 
Husayn s and his followers’ thirst is repeated a number of times in Magatil 
literature, and describes the acute need of Husayn and his family to drink 
from the Euphrates River at the time of the Battle of Karbala’. 

The reason for the intense thirst is in the historical record: the governor 
of Küfa and Basra, "Ubaydallàh Ibn Ziyad, ordered his men to prevent 
Husayn, his family and subjects from approaching the Euphrates River. For 
this purpose two army units were ordered to block the approaches to the 


34 Matthew 26:53. 

35 Mark 15:42-43. See also: Al-Majlisi 1983, 44:199, John 19:34; Ibn Nama 1899, pp. 69— 
70. 
36 Ibid., Matthew 26:14—16. 

7 *Akhtab Khawarizim 1948, p. 3-4. 
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Euphrates and the canals carrying vvater from it. VVhen Husayns and his 
people's thirst became agonizing, Husayn made a pleading speech recount- 
ing his family’s virtues and merits, especially those of his grandfather the 
prophet Muhammad, but to no avail. 

When Husayns son ‘Ali, who was fighting at his side, spoke of his great 
thirst, his father replied, “How it grieves me that I cannot help you ... Ina 
short while you will meet your grandfather the prophet Muhammad in 
heaven, and he will quench your thirst with the most faithful cup, and you 
will sip from it and never thirst again.3* 

Before his soul left his body, Husayn asked his murderer, “If you must 
kill me, permit me to drink a sip of water.” His murder refused and 
mocked him, saying, “In a few minutes you will taste death, sip after sip.” 

Another warrior of “Umar Ibn Sa‘d’s army, ‘Abdallah Ibn al-Husayn al- 
"Azdı, scornfully mocked Husayn's plea to drink: “O son of 'Abü Turab,” 
do you not claim that your father “Ali is in charge of the al-Hawd spring in 
Paradise? He will quench the thirst of those who love him; be patient, and 
in a short time, when you die, your father will give you water from the 
spring in Paradise.” 

It is noteworthy that Husayn's father ‘Ali knew that in the future his son 
would die at Karbala’, that he would die thirsty, that after his death he 
would reach Paradise and drink one sip from the spring in Paradise — and 
never thirst again forever.” 

These words recall Jesus’ conversation with the Samaritan woman, in 
which Jesus said that he who drinks from its water will never thirst again: 
“Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: But whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the water 
that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life." 

Moreover, the New Testament stresses that Jesus gave up his spirit while 
he was thirsty. In fact, thirst brought his death more quickly: “After this, 
Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished, that the scripture 
might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst. Now there was set a vessel full of vinegar: 
and they filled a spunge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, and put it to 


38 [bn Nama 1899, pp. 63-64. 

3 Aba Mikhnaf 1971, p. 94. 

4° "Abü Turab is another name for ‘Ali Ibn “Aba Talib. For details about this name see: 
Kohlberg 1978b, pp. 347-352. The article was reprinted in the Kohlberg 1996, Chap. 6. 

^ On the al-Hawd spring in Paradise, see: Abū Mikhnaf 1971, p. 95; 'Akhtab Khawarizim 
1948, p. 36; Ibn Hanbal, n.d, 3:102, 230. 

# Aba Mikhnaf 1971, p. 99. 

8 John 4:13-14. 
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his mouth. When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It is fin- 
ished: and he bowed is head and gave up the ghost."* 

Thus we see that Husayn, like Jesus, will quench his thirst in heaven. Je- 
sus will drink from the eternal cup, while Husayn will drink from spring in 
Paradise. 

An additional noteworthy motif for comparison is the division of the 
clothing. 

After Jesus” death, his killers divided his clothes among them. The sol- 
diers who crucified Jesus took his clothes and divided them four ways, with 
one portion for each soldier. They also took the coat, but when they saw 
that it was made of one piece without a seam, "they said therefore among 
themselves, Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall be: that the 
scripture might be fulfilled, which saith, They parted my raiment among 
them, and for my vesture they did cast lots. These things therefore the sol- 
diers did." s 

Likewise, when Husayn was killed his killers divided his clothes and cast 
lots for his belongings.* This is an outstanding example of the Shi'ite au- 
thors attributing to Husayn elements from Jesus’ biography in order to 
make him resemble a holy personality as much as possible. 


After Death 


After saints' death, heaven and earth themselves mourn together with the 
forces of nature. This is a characteristic motif appearing frequently in folk 
legends. Here, when Jesus dies nature is shocked and darkness spread over 
the face of the entire earth: "And, behold, the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom; and the earth did quake and the rocks 
rent; And the graves were opened; and many bodies of the saints which 
slept arose." ^ 

Magätil literature mentions many similar natural phenomena taking 
place after Husayn’s death. The earth quaked and trembled, and the moun- 
tains began to collapse.“ Extraordinary events took place in the heavens as 
well, and blood rained down. Many traditions describe the sky turning 


** John 19:28-30; Matthew 27:48. 

4 John 19:23-24 according to Psalms 22:18. 

See also: Ibn Tawüs 1950, pp. 68-72; 'Akhtab Khawarizim 1948, p. 37; Ibn Nama 1899, 
p. 40; Al-Tabari 1991, 3:334. 

46 [bn Shahräshüb 1991, 4: 120-121. 

47 Luke 23:44-45; Matthew 27:51-52. 

5 Aba Mikhnaf 1971, p. 95; Ibn Tawüs 1950, p. 115; Ibn Nama 1899, p. 62. 
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dark, the sun eclipsed, stars appearing in the sky during the day, and the 
moon also eclipsed the same night.” 

God himself mourns the enormity of the catastrophe of the death of the 
two. So great is God’s grief over the evil of men who killed his chosen ones 
that he brings the forces of nature into action in his mourning and changes 
natural laws to evince his sorrow. 

As God’s chosen, Jesus and Husayn are very close to God and dwell at 
His right hand. It is said of Jesus: “So then after the Lord had spoken unto 
them, he was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God.” 
Likewise, the Shi‘ites believe that Husayn dwells in heaven at the right side 
of God's throne.” 

Another important element in comparing the two is the belief that both 
of them will be resurrected and will return to redeem their people. 

Jesus body was not found in his tomb. When Mary Magdalene and 
Mary the mother of James and Salome came to anoint his body with spices 
they saw that the grave was open and a young man dressed in white was 
sitting in it. "And he said to them, Be not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus of Naza- 
reth, which was crucified: he is risen; he is not here: behold the place where 
they laid him."* Jesus died on Friday and was resurrected three days later, 
on Sunday. He remained on earth 40 days and afterwards ascended to 
heaven and sat at the right hand of God.” Sources tell that after Husayn’s 
death his body was carried to the fifth firmament; afterwards he was re- 
turned to the ground of Karbala’ and remained there unburied for three 
days.^ 

According to Ja'far al-Şadiq, Husayn s soul left his body and God raised 
it to Him from his enemies, lest they kill him as had been done to Jesus. 
Even when Husayn departed for Iraq, God hid within him; and at every 
spot where Husayn camped on his way the angel Gabriel came to him and 
spoke to him. Husayn called to the angel Gabriel and asked him, Who am 
I? Gabriel answered him, You are God, of Whom there is none other living 
and enduring, Who takes life and resurrects; You are He Who commands 
heaven and earth and they obey You.” 

Moreover, claims Ja'far, the murderers hands did not touch even one of 
the saints. Even the emir of the faithful ‘Ali the father Husayn was not 


? Ibn Täwüs 1950, p. 66; Ibn Nama 1899, p. 36. 
5° Mark 16:19. 

* [bn Qülawayh 1937, p. 47. 

> Mark 16:6. 

5 Mark 16:19. 

54 Al-Tustari 1995, p. 37. 

5. Al-Ju'fai 1978, p.96. 
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murdered by ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Muljam in 661; rather, God carried him 
to heaven. Thus no Shi'ite "imam really dies; God takes them to heaven, 
just as they did not lay a hand on Jesus (the prophet sa). 

To summarise, we can conclude the following: 


Similarities 


* Husayn and Jesus were both born miraculously, of virgins. 

* Both were chosen, endowed with inborn abilities and were able to work 
miracles and to save in time of trouble. 

* Both knew the hour of their deaths in advance, and despite this, 

e they accepted their deaths in order to redeem mankind. 


Differences 


e In the New Testament that fact that Jesus is the son of God is stressed 
repeatedly, while Husayn appears in the sources as a prophet. The identi- 
ties of his parents and grandparents are known. 

* Jesus was begotten by the holy spirit, while Husayn was born of natural 
parents. 

ə Jesus was an only child and also the only one in his generation (founder 
of a dynasty), while Husayn was the offspring of a family of saints (con- 
tinuation of a dynasty). 

ə Jesus was resurrected immediately after his death — his body was not 
found in his grave. Though some believe that Husayn was taken to 
heaven, there are no dependable sources for this. The more common be- 
lief is that he will be resurrected in time. 

* Jesus is above any king or messiah, which is not said of Husayn! 

The similarities are greater that the differences between these points; in 
the personalities of the two, their biographies and their deaths. Both 
Husayn and Jesus sacrificed their lives for the sake of their principles. God 
put trials before both Husayn and Jesus, and the two are similar in their 
endurance of the misfortunes placed before them, their unwavering faith, 
and their tragic ends. 

Jesus declared to his disciples that he is about the sacrifice himself for the 
sake of the victory of the faith. He saw himself as the redeemer of mankind. 
Likewise Husayn made a similar declaration to his supporters; he also saw 
himself as a redeemer and sacrificed himself for the Shi‘ite faith. He knew 
that his death, and the tragic manner in which he would be killed, would 
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bring about the consolidation of the sect and awakening of the Shi'ite be- 
lievers. 

Both became great leaders of their people while they lived, but even 
more for future generations: Husayn became the founder of the Shi'ite fac- 
tion in Islam and is considered a saint; and Jesus founded the Christian 
faith and became a savior and redeemer for the new Christians. 
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Abstract” 


The role of Bit Agüsil in the politics of ninth—eighth centuries BCE in Northern 
Syria is surveyed. Seven stages in the existence of the Kingdom of Bit Agüsi are 
identified. In stage 1 (858-ca. 842 BCE) Bit Agüsi apparently had no political 
alliances with its neighbors. In stage 2 (841— 823 BCE) Bit Agüsi was subjugated 
to Assyria. In stage 3 Bit Agiisi led the opposition against the Assyrian hegemony 
and became independent from ca. 823 at the earliest. Stage 4 is characterized by 
the supremacy of Aram-Damascus between 823 at the earliest and 805 at the lat- 
est. In Stage s (ca.800-754 BCE) the rise of the Kingdom of Hamath-and- Lu ash 
in the south until 754 BCE and of Urartu in the North are surveyed. In stage 6 
(754-744 BCE) Bit Agüsi rose to prominence and probably controlled Hamath. 
In stage 7 (743-740 BCE) Assyria subdued Bit Agüsi, and reduced it into an 
Assyrian province. 


7 I thank Dr. N. Wazana from the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and Prof. B. Oded 
from the University of Haifa for helpful comments on earlier drafts. All mistakes are my re- 
sponsibility. 

" The term Bit Agüsi designates the Kingdom in Northern Syria, which was founded by 
the eponymous father Agiisi (Gush in Aramaic). In the early ninth century BCE its capital 
probably was Arne. The terms Bit Agiisi and the Kingdom of Arpad become interchangeable 
after the capital of Bit Agiisi moved from Arne to Arpad. 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to survey the role of (Bit Agüsi) Arpad in 
the politics of ninth—eighth centuries BCE in Northern Syria. Several stages 
in the development of the Kingdom of Arpad are identified. In stage 1 Bit 
Agüsi is a relatively independent state. Arame, its second king submitted to 
Assyria freely in 858 BCE and did not participate in subversive alliances. In 
stage 2 Bit Agüsi was subjugated to Assyria as was the rest of northern Syria 
and southern Anatolia. In stage 3 Bit Agüsi led the opposition to the 
Assyrian weakened hegemony and became independent from ca. 823 at the 
earliest. Stage 4 is characterized by the supremacy of Hazael, King of Aram- 
Damascus from 823 at the earliest and 805 at the latest. In Stage 5 (ca. 800— 
754 BCE) the rise of the Kingdom of Hamath-and-Lu'ash in the south and 
of Urartu in the North influenced the status of Bit Agüsi and the Assyrian 
ability to be involved in the Levant. After a few Assyrian campaigns against 
Hazrak (capital of Lu'ash) its hegemony was broken. The Kingdom of 
Arpad (Bit Agüsi) could rise and thrive (stage 6: 754-744 BCE). Now 
Arpad could incorporate or be in close confederation with Hamath, creat- 
ing a new entity, which was designated “all Aram”. This can be inferred 
from the Sefire treaty concluded between Bar-Ga'yah, King of KTK, and 
Mati‘-ilu, son of Attarğumki, King of Arpad. In the final stage (stage 7) of 
the history of Arpad, Tiglath-Pileser III campaigned four years against 
Arpad, the capital of Bit Agüsi, (743—740 BCE) until it was conquered and 
was reduced into a province of the Assyrian empire. 


1. ‘Oh Sole Mio!’ — Bit Agüsi”s Independent Policy (858 — ca. 842 BCE) 


Shalmaneser III, King of Assyria (858-824 BCE), like his father Ashur- 
nasirpal II, conducted military campaigns to the west.? During his first 
campaign in 858, Shalmaneser crossed the Euphrates and encountered fierce 
opposition by Sam'al, Patinu, Bit Adini and Carchemish and later on by 
Que, Khilaku and Yasbuqu. Kummukh and Gurgum submitted freely and 
AD-rame/Arame, King of Bit Agüsi submitted after the defeat of the allied 
forces.? The following year (857) Bit Agüsi adopted a policy of ‘sitting on 
the fence’, but finally paid tribute, as did Umqi (Patinu), Gurgum and 


> For the texts of the campaigns of Shalmaneser III to the West, see: Grayson 1996, pp. 7— 
ısı; Yamada 2000, pp. 420-421. 

3 Grayson 1996, pp. 16-17; Contra Yamada 2000, pp. 98 and 118 1 find no evidence of 
active involvement of Arame of Bit-Agusi in the Anti-Assyrian Coalition at the battle of 
Alimush in 858 BCE. 
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Sam'al, after the defeat of Bit Adini and Carchemish.* Bit Agüsi did not 
pay a yearly tribute as the other kingdoms did. In 856 the kings of the Sea- 
coast and the Euphrates paid tribute to Shalmaneser III. The kingdom of 
Bit Agüsi possibly also paid.’ In 853 Shalmaneser received tribute from Bit 
Agüsi together with the Neo-Hittite states. Shalmaneser proceeded to 
Aleppo (which probably did not belong to Bit Agüsi).° It submitted with- 
out a fight. Shalmaneser then encountered the Syrian coalition headed by 
Adad‘idri, King of Damascus, and Irhuleni, King of Hamath, and his ad- 
vance into Syria was halted. In 849 and 8487 Shalmaneser met opposition in 
Carchemish and Bit Agüsi, which had submitted previously and had to 
conquer them again. No north-Syrian Neo-Hittite coalition confronted 
Shalmaneser. During Shalmaneser’s campaign of 845 against the South-Syr- 
ian coalition no mention is made of opposition by Bit Agüsi. In 842 Bit 
Agüsi probably paid tribute with the other kings of the land of Hatti.® 

From the preceding brief description of events it becomes clear that dur- 
ing Shalmaneser’s early campaigns to the West Arpad did not act in concert 
with any of its neighbors, nor are there any signs of participation in alli- 
ances. 


2. ‘Lower Your Head’ — Subjugation to Assyria (841-823 BCE) 


In 841 the South-Syrian coalition, headed by Adad'idri of Damascus col- 
lapsed when Hazael, usurped the throne of Damascus, Jehu eliminated the 
house of Ahab and Irhuleni, King of Hamath, went over to the Assyrian 
side. Shalmaneser besieged Damascus without conquering it. He went to 
the Damascene Hauran Mountains, where he created more havoc and fi- 
nally crossed over to the Mediterranean. He received the tribute from Tyre, 
Sidon and Jehu of Samaria.? Further attempts were made by Shalmaneser 
to subdue Hazael of Damascus in 838 and possibly also in 837 (?),? but to 
no avail. Bit Agüsi did not hinder the Assyrian forces and probably was 
subjugated to Assyria since 848 (?). In 833 the fortified city Muru in Bit 
Agüsi was taken by Shalamaneser and enlarged, possibly, with the consent 
of Arame, King of Bit Agüsi." 


^ Grayson 1996, pp. 17-19; Yamada 2000, pp. 117-119. 

5 Grayson 1996, p. 19; Yamada 2000, p. 128. 

6 Grayson 1996, p. 23; Dion 1997, 121. 

7 Grayson 1996, pp. 37-38; Lipiriski 2000, p. 212. Shalmaneser’s claims of conquest and 
victory in two consecutive years using almost the same phraseology do not have to be taken 
literally. See Yamada 2000, pp. 166—169, 172-174. 

8 Grayson 1996, p. 54; Yamada 2000, p. 185. 

? Grayson 1996, p. 60. 

12 Galil 2000, pp. 35-36; Millard 1994, p. 57. 

™ Grayson 1996, p. 68; Yamada 2000, p. 219. 
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According to the Eponym Chronicle” during the later years of Shalma- 
neser and the early years of Shamshi-Adad V, Assyria endured civil war. 
Under the reign of Shamshi-Adad V (823-811 BCE), Assyria did not con- 
duct any campaign to the West. This power-vacuum in the West was 
quickly filled by Bit Agüsi as will be seen below. 


3. Bit Agüsi as “Head of the Gang’ (After 823 BCE) 


The next stage in Arpad’s politics was to free itself from foreign yoke and 
to lead alliances against a common cause. The following text on a stela frag- 
ment of Adad-Nirari III (810-783 BCE), the provenance of which is un- 
known, describes the events of 805 BCE and is reconstructed as follows:% 

. [(sing.) who] bore the yoke of lordship ... who [had rebelled and re- 
volted] in the time of Sam$i-[Adad, my father, and caused] the rulers of the 
Eup[hrates to rebel with him,] he heard [of my approaching.] Attarğumki (= 
King of Bit Agüsi) trusted [to his own strength and came forward to battle. 1 
defeated him and] took his camp [... I took] the treasure of his pallace ... 
Attarsumki,] son of Arame, |... His booty] beyond account [I received ...]. 


From this fragment it becomes clear, that Adad-Nirari II, in his earliest 
and most extended version of his campaign against Northern Syria, states 
that Attarğumki, son of Arame threw off the yoke of Assyria and instigated 
the rulers of the (areas adjoining the) Euphrates to rebel against Assyria in 
the days of Shamshi-Adad V (823—811). It is not clear if Attarsumki lead a 
coalition. However, according to the Pazarcik Stela, Attarğumki “together 
with eight kings who were with him” fought against Adad-Nirari and 
Samuramat (i.e. early in the reign) at Paqarhubunu.” In a stela fragment 
from Sheikh Hammad too “Attarğumki, [son of Adramu(...) together with] 
the kings of the land of Hatti, who had rebelled and [withheld tribute (...)], 
the awful brilliance of Assur, [my] lord, [overwhelmed them and they sub- 
mitted to me” ." In all these texts only Attarğumki”s name is mentioned and 
not those of the other kings. According to the Zakkur inscription, dated 
several years later, this sort of coalition in which the king of Bit Agüsi par- 
ticipated, was aimed at reducing the kingdom of Hamath and Lu'ash. 


2 Millard 1994, p. 57. 

3 Millard and Tadmor 1973, p. 61 ff. Grayson 1996, p. 206. 

^ According to the reconstruction of Millard and Tadmor he was then deposed. Millard 
and Tadmor 1973, p. 61. This reconstruction is not tenable anymore since the Antakya stela 
was published and it became clear that Attarğumki and Zakkur, King of Hamath are men- 
tioned in a stela resolving a border conflict. The date of this text must postdate the first ap- 
pearance of Adad-Nirari in the West in 805. Cf. Donbaz 1990, pp. 5-10; Grayson 1996, 
p. 203. 

5 Donbaz 1990, p. 9, ll. 11212; Grayson 1996, p. 205. 

' Grayson 1996, p. 207, ll. 5-7. 
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According to the Eponym Chronicle,” Adad-Nirari was engaged during 
the following years in subduing Northern Syria. The destinations men- 
tioned in the Chronicle were “to Hazazu” in 804, “to Ba‘alu’” in 803, “to 
the Sea” in 802.” These campaigns were necessary to subjugate Northern 
Syria and possibly the last resistance pockets of the Kingdom of Arpad and 
her satellite states. 

In the Tell el-Rimah stela, Calah inscription and the Saba'a stela,” which 
can be dated to ca. 796 (only 10 years after the conquest of Bit Agüsi and its 
neighbours), Attarsumki's name does not appear and the conquest of north- 
ern Syria is only very briefly and laconically mentioned. The thorny prob- 
lem of Bit Agüsi was not relevant anymore at the time of writing. 

Another document, which mentions Attar$umki after the submission of 
Arpad (after 805 BCE) is the Antakya Stela,> which commemorates the set- 
tlement of the border between Zakkur, King of Hamath, and Attar$umki, 
son of Arame. İt has been commonly agreed upon that the settlement was 
in favor of the previously hostile king of Arpad, trying to explain his shift 
of attitude toward a previous foe,” but it is possible that this was a simple 
border settlement of which only the side of Arpad of the agreement was 
found. Thus, no conclusions concerning the Assyrian lenient attitude to- 
ward a former rebelling kingdom should be made.” It seems clear, however, 
that the Kingdom of Umgi suffered territorial loss and was extremely re- 
duced, as is reflected in the settlement between Arpad and Hamath.” 


4. The Supremacy of Hazael, King of Damascus (After 823-805 BCE at 
the latest) 


In Southern Syria Hazael, King of Aram Damascus, (842-ca. 800 BCE) 
expanded his kingdom, ruled over Philistia in the south-west,” conquered 


7 Millard 1994, p. 57. 

5 Originally a town of Umgi, but might have been at this stage already in the control of 
Arpad. See: Grayson 1996, p. 17, col. II l. 11; Dion 1997, p. 125, n. 59. 

? Location unidentified, but according to the name is West Semitic. 

2 Probably the Mediterranean and not the Chaldean Sea. See: Millard and Tadmor 1973, 
pp. 62-64. 

” Grayson 1996, pp. 207—213. 

> Grayson 1996, pp. 203—204. For an impossible earlier date see Lipiriski 2000, p. 215. For 
dating this inscription to the campaign of 796 BCE, see: Weipert 1992, pp. 58-59; Cf 
VVazana 20034, p. 119, n. 27. 

3 Cf Galil 1992, p. 59. 

^^ Wazana 1996, pp. 62-63. 

> Weipert 1992, pp. 58-59; Na'aman 2001, p. 292; Cf. Wazana, 2003, p. 119, n. 31. 

26 Cf II Kings 12: 18 for the conquest of Gath in Philistia and the submission of Jehoash, 
King of Judah (this episode is linked by the editor to a period after the repairs of the temple 
conducted in Jehoash's 23 regnal year [ca. 814 BCE] by the word ‘then’). For a possible ar- 
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Transjordan, and might even have subdued Edom." In the north he con- 
quered Umgi, crossed the Euphrates to Bit-Adini, thus clearly also asserting 
his control over Arpad.? In none of Adad-Nirari's inscriptions is Hazael 
mentioned as the leader of a revolt or its beneficiary. The date of Hazael's 
conquests is disputed, but should clearly be set after 838 BCE, when the 
Assyrians were campaigning in Damascene territory. From Adad-Nirari's 
inscriptions it seems that these events postdate the Syrian independence 
from Shamshi-Adad V in 823 BCE. Because Adad-Nirari III blamed Arpad 
to be the leader of the rebellion against Ashur, Hazael must have subdued 
Northern Syria only after the Assyrian retreat. 

The end of the Damascene rule over northern Syria can also be narrowed 
down. In the Tell el-Rimah, and Saba’a stelae a campaign against Damascus 
and against its king, Mari” (reflecting the Aramaic title ‘lord’) is men- 
üoned.” These events are not connected to the battle against Attarğumki 
and his allies in 805 BCE, nor are they described as punishment inflicted on 
the Damascene king for inciting the rebellion. Furthermore, the capitula- 
tion of the king of Damascus is commonly dated to 796 BCE, when the 
destination in the Eponym Chronicle is “to Mansuate”.#* Thus, it becomes 
clear that, first Bit Agüsi and the neighboring countries threw of the yoke 
of Ashur and only later (after 823 at the earliest) Hazael seized the opportu- 
nity and conquered Northern Syria from the newly freed states. In the early 
days of Adad-Nirari III (When Samuramat was still at his side) Hazael’s 
control over vast territories in Northern Syria and over the Neo-Hittite 
kingdoms of Southern Anatolia is not mentioned by the Assyrians. Hazael’s 
short lived rule over Northern Syria and Bit Adini was over by 805 BCE. It 
was probably restored to Attaréumki, King of Bit Agüsi, before the arrival 
of Assyria. The regaining of power by the Kingdom of Bit Agüsi in North- 


chaeological corroboration of the Biblical text, see: Maeir 2004, pp. 319-331; Na'aman 2002, 
pp. 210-213. 

* TI Kings 10:31-32; 12: 18-19; Millard 1994, p. 213 mentions taxes from Edom after the 
submission of the King of Damascus. 

 Eph'al and Naveh 1989, pp. 192-200. Hazael’s conquests are also reflected in the oracles 
of Amos I 3-5 and vi 1-7. See: Na'aman 2002, pp. 211-212 and Galil 2000, p. 36. The identi- 
fication of the “Scepter holder of Bet Eden” with Shamshi-Ilu the Turtanu of Adad-Nirari III 
should be discarded because the prophecy clearly relates to Hazael’s house and Aram-Damas- 
cus and not to Assyria.. For this view cf. for example Malamat 1953, pp. 25-26. 

?9 Grayson 1996, pp. 209, 211, 213. 

30 Cf. Shea 1978, pp. 101-113. Shea asserts that all the events in the West mentioned in 
Adad-Nirari’s inscriptions occurred in 805. Thus, Mari’, King of Damascus was subjugated in 
the same year. Even if Shea’s reconstruction is correct, the king of Damascus was not blamed 
for inciting the rebellion and did not control Northern Syria in 805 BCE. 

Millard 1994, p. 57. 
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ern Syria did not remain unchallenged for many years. New povvers 
emerged on the scene to contest the supremacy. 


s. Troubles in the Neighborhood: "The Kingdom of Hamath-and-Lu'ash 
and the Kingdom of Urartu (ca. 800- 754 BCE) 


The next period under discussion (ca. 8oo—7ş4 BCE) is characterized by 
the strengthening of Hamath in Syria. In the second quarter of the eighth 
century BCE power-struggles between Assyria and Urartu, its rival in the 
North, caused Assyria to slacken its control in Syria. The sources for events 
in this period in Syria and between Assyria and Urartu are meager. Basi- 
cally, they constitute of the Stela of Zakkur, King of Hamath-and-Lu'ash, 
the Assyrian Eponym Chronicle, the Melgart Stela and the inscriptions of 
Argishti II, King of Urartu. 

At the end of the ninth Century BCE and the first half of the eighth 
century BCE the balance of power began to shift. The occasion for the in- 
scription of Zakkur, King of Hamath and Lu'ash, was the siege laid against 
Hazrak, the capital of Lu'ash, by a Syrian coalition (ca. 800 BCE). Head- 
ing the list of participants in the coalition is Bar-Hadad III, son of Hazael, 
King of Aram Damascus. A list of the participants in the siege on Hazrak is 
then specified: The kings of Bargush (Arpad), Que, Umgi, Gurgum, 
Sam’al, Melid. The names of two kingdoms are missing [possibly Kummuh 
(?)33 and Carchemish (?)] and the participation of seven unnamed kings of 
Amurru may have been mentioned (creating a southern coalition of eight 
members).* Looking at this list closely, it becomes clear that apart from 
Aram Damascus, which lay to the South of Hamath, the other named (and 
thus important) kingdoms are to the north of Hamath, some of them quit 
far away from Hamath. If Aram Damascus was heading the coalition 
against Hamath, Bar Hadad, its king, would have had control over a vast 
territory and many kingdoms far exceeding the rule of his father, Hazael, 
who did not, as far as we know, subjugate the Neo-Hittite states of South- 


32 For the possible dates of the inscription see: Naaman 1991, pp. 85-86. If Shea 1978, 
PP. 109-110, is right to attribute the episode of Damascus to 805, it is possible to postulate 
that the northern coalition headed by Arpad together with Aram Damascus besieged Hazrak 
in 805, had to abandon the siege in order to repulse the Assyrian army and was defeated at 
Paqirhubunu in a pitched battle. Eph'al 1983, p. 98. Cf’ David's attack on Hadad'ezer, when 
the latter was campaigning at the Euphrates (II Samuel 8, 3-8|| I Chron. 18, 3-8). In the Stela 
of Zakkur Bı-3 a pitched battle was fought. The traces are too fragmented to reconstruct the 
events. See Gibson 1975, p. 10. 

3 Naaman, 1991, p. 84 argues against the participation of Kummuh in the alliance in 805 
BCE. 


34 Lemaire 1993, p. 15I-152. 
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ern Anatolia. Hazael allegediy mobilized Melid, though he could not assert 
his control over his immediate neighbor to the north, Hamath.? How 
would Bar-Hadad rule over such a vast territory without access to his vas- 
sals? It seems to me, that we are actually dealing with two coalitions, or a 
northern coalition and a southern ally who found a joint cause of action 
and were collaborating ad hoc. If Lemaire is right in identifying the seven 
unnamed kingdoms as kingdoms of the Phoenician coast, the part of a 
southern coalition is even less threatening to Zakkur, King of Hamath and 
Lu'ash, and not worth mentioning in detail. It seems that Bit Agüsi, as head 
of the Northern coalition, and Aram Damascus in the south, had a com- 
mon cause to get rid of Zakkur, the expansionistic ruler, who united the 
kingdoms of Hamath and Lu'ash, and threatened to change the power-bal- 
ance in the area. The coalition of eight North-Syrian kings and allies 
against Zakkur can be compared to the coalition of the 9 North-Syrian 
kings which was led by the same Attar$umki against Adad-Nirari only sev- 
eral years earlier. 

The Assyrian campaign against Manşuate in 796 BCE, known only from 
the Eponym Chronicle? was connected by scholars with Adad-Nirari's war 
against Mari” of Damascus? and with the deliverance of Zakkur from the 
coalition headed by Bar-Hadad.3? It is not possible to choose between any 
of the suggested reconstructions of events without further information. It is 
clear, however, that Mansuate lay to the South of Bit Agüsi, and that the 
Assyrian army could march through the Kingdom of Bit Agüsi without se- 
rious opposition. After the defeat of Bit Agüsi between 805-802 BCE Bit 
Agüsi lost its hegemony over Northern Syria. Until the end of Adad-Nirari 
HTs reign in 782 BCE, Assyria did not conduct any campaigns to the West, 
but concentrated its efforts in Media, Babylonia, Hubuskia and Itu’a.*° 

Shalmaneser IV (781-772), son of Adad-Nirari III concentrated his ef- 
forts against Urartu. According to the inscriptions of Argishti II, King of 
Urartu, he fought during the years 780-774 BCE in the East. Thus, the 
struggle between Assyria and Urartu seems to be concentrated on the east- 


5 Cf Pitard 1987, p. 158. 

36 Grayson 1996, p.205. Pazarcik Stela, ll. 11212. 

7 See Millard 1994, p. 57. 

# Millard, and Tadmor 1973, pp. 62-64, who locate Mansuate approx. 50 miles northwest 
of Damascus. 

? Lipiński 2000, p. 304—310. Lipiński, proposes to identify Mansuate with Masyaf, to the 
west of Hamath, and concludes that at this date Zakkur was delivered by the appearance of 
Adad-Nirari IIs armies. According to Lipiński, the siege against Mari of Damascus was con- 
ducted in 803 BCE. 

4° Millard 1994, p. 58. 

# Millard 1994, p. 58. 
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ern borders between their kingdoms. The defeat of Urartu by Shamshi-ilu, 
the all powerful Turtanu of Assyria since the days of Adad-Nirari II, was 
probably achieved in 774 BCE.* 

According to the unique inscription on the reverse of the Pazarcik Stela 
Shamshi-ilu directed his course towards Damascus in 773 BCE (after de- 
feating Urartu the year before). He received tribute from Hadianu (Hezion) 
King of Damascus.? Again, neither Bit Agüsi, nor Hamath and Lu'ash 
seem to have caused any trouble on the way south. They are not mentioned 
in the text. It seems that even during the years in which the Assyrian king 
was absent in the west, Assyrian rule was strong. The revolt on the South- 
Western fringes of the empire was suppressed. 

In the following year (772 BCE), during the reign of Ashur-dan III 
(772-755 BCE), a campaign was conducted against Hatarikka (Hazrak, 
capital of Lu'ash), which might have regained strength after the submission 
of Damascus. Fighting for several years against Babylonia and the East, the 
Assyrians returned to the West in 765 BCE and fought again against 
Hazrak. The following ten years were characterized by revolts in Assyria (af- 
ter a defeat in Hazrak?). Only in 755 did Ashur-dan III send another expe- 
dition against Hazrak. It seems that during the years 796 (against 
Mansuate) and 755 the Kingdom of Hamath-and-Lu'ash was the ascending 
power in the West. On Assyria's northern front, nothing is known of 
Urartian activity (in the days of Argishti I against Assyria or against the 
Neo-Hittite states of Southern Anatolia during the reign of Ashur-dan III. 

The struggle between Assyria and Urartu did not cease with the death of 
the reigning kings of Assyria and Urartu. In Assyria a new king, Ashur- 
Nirari V (754-745 BCE), ascended the throne. Sarduri II probably as- 
cended the throne of Urartu in 755 BCE. In Sarduri's second regnal year 
(754/3 BCE) he defeated Ashur-Nirari's armies and conquered Urme and its 
capital Nihria.5 In the following year (753/2 BCE), Sarduri II continued 
westwards and conquered Melid.* The previous Urartian campaign against 


* Barnett 1982, pp. 344—346. See the Lion inscription and the black stone stela of 
Shamshi-ilu in Grayson 1996, pp. 231-234. 

4 Grayson 1996, pp. 239—240, Pazarcik Stela, ll. 4-10. 

44 Salvini 1995, pp. 67-68, 77. His first year was previously thought to be 764 BCE. See: 
Barnett 1982, p. 348; the dates of Sarduri are vaguely given: “Sarduri in his first season (i.e. 764 
BCE according to Barnett [D. K.]), following aggressively in his father's footsteps in the West 
to attack Khelaruada, son of Shaku, king of Melid (Malatya) ...Az the same period he was 
engaged in Transcaucasia... the same year (754 or 753), we meet the first explicit cross-contact 
for fifty years with Assyrian History”. Italics mine. 

5 Barnett 1982, p. 349; Salvini 1995, pp. 66, 70. Note that Salvini changes the order of 
reading the slabs of Sarduri's Surp Pogos Stela. 

46 See Barnett 1982, p. 343; Payne and Sevin 2001: 115, 117. 
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Melid was conducted in the reign of Argishti I thirty years earlier (ca. 783 
BCE). 

The Assyrian Eponym Chronicle of course, does not mention a defeat by 
Urartu. The entries laconically give for 754 BCE “to the land of Arpad (ana 
md Arpad); return from Ashur” and for the following years 753-750 BCE “in 
the land”, probably in order to recuperate from Ashur-Nirari V”s defeat by 
Urartu. He never returned to the West in person.‘ 

The following questions arise: 


A. Does the fact that in 755 BCE a campaign was waged against Hazrak 
and in 754 BCE the Assyrian army marched to Arpad hint that the 
Assyrian campaign against Hazrak failed and that now Arpad also re- 
volted? 

B. Did Arpad benefit from Hazrak’s defeat and inherit the hegemony 
over Syria? (Assyria’s preceding campaigns to the West were directed 
against Hazrak and Damascus, while the following campaigns were 
directed against Arpad). 


In the following pages I will try to show that the Assyrian campaign to 
Arpad was a new stage in the power struggle over Northern Syria. From 754 
BCE onwards Arpad regained its dominance in the West until it was finally 
defeated by Tiglath-Pileser III a decade later. 

According to the Eponym Chronicle, Ashur-Nirari V campaigned only 
once against Arpad in 754 BCE. In subsequent years he did not deal with 
the West. Thus, a fragmented vassal treaty between Ashur-Nirari V and 
Mati‘-ilu, King of Arpad was dated by scholars to 754 BCE.” In this treaty, 
in a very broken passage a specific mention of the land of Hatti, and of an 
Urartian person [K]UR t-ra-ar-ta-a-a were made. According to the treaty, 
Mati'-ilu had to seize and send this person, probably to the Assyrian King. 
The obligation to seize and to send a specific person to the king relates to 
refugees or to messengers of an enemy instigator.” 

It is not clear what kingdoms in Hatti still adhered to Assyria after the 
absence of an Assyrian presence during the days of Shalmaneser IV and 
Ashur-Dan III (782-754 BCE). It cannot be excluded, however, that 


47 Salvini 1995, p. 60. If we keep the order of campaigns: Melid and the following year 
Nihria, Ashur-Nirari V might have campaigned to Arpad to reassert control against the 
Urartean actions. 

# Millard 1994, p. 59. 

^ Millard 1994, p. 59. 

5° For the treaty with Ashur-Nirari V see: Parpola, and Watanabe 1988, pp. xxvii; 8-13. 

* Cf. Parpola, and Watanabe 1988, p. 66: Ashurbanipal’s treaty with Babylonian allies, 
IL 32-37. Fitzmyer 1967, p. 97. 
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Shamshi-ilu, the Assyrian Turtanu, the de facto ruler in the west, held firm 
control there during these years. Furthermore, in 754 BCE Urartu had not 
yet conquered Melid, nor neighboring Kummuh. Neither had Urartu 
posed a threat in the West during the preceding 30 years. At this stage (or 
for that matter at any other time except in 746 or 744 BCE at the request 
of Arpad — see below), Urartu did not play any role in the struggle for the 
hegemony over Northern Syria! Urartu was hundreds of km. away from 
Arpad. Only after 753 BCE did Urartu endanger Assyrian interests in 
southern Anatolia (the conquest of Melid and Kummuh). It seems that the 
treaty between Ashur-Nirari V and Mati'-ilu of Arpad should be dated after 
753 and preferably in 746 BCE when the king of Urartu campaigned in 
Kummuh (see below). Thus, with no threat from the north and with a di- 
minished kingdom of Hamath and Lurash in the south, Mati‘ilu, King of 
Arpad, stepped into the power-vacuum in Northern Syria. 


6. “VVho”s the Boss?” — Mati‘-ilu and ‘All Aram” (754-744 BCE) 


From the inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser III it can be deduced that Arpad 
expanded its borders in its last decade in all directions. It seems that Arpad 
conquered territories which belonged to Umgi in the west since the days of 
Shalmaneser III and Adad-Nirari III. To the east Arpad might have incor- 
porated Kaplrabil, which belonged to Bit-Adini.? This might further be 
corroborated by the Sefire treaty, concluded between the mysterious Bar- 
Ga'yah, King of KTK,* and Mati‘-ilu, son of AttarSumki, king of Arpad. 
In Stele III 23-27 it is said that the region of Tal’ayim® was lost in the days 
of Bar-Ga'yah's ancestor(s) and was regained by him.’ Since this informa- 
tion was mentioned in a treaty with the King of Arpad, the latter's ances- 
tors must have been responsible for this conquest. In the south Arpad ex- 


* Grayson 1996, p. 203 ll. 6-8; Lipiński 2000, p. 202. 

9 [f the restoration of the name in the list of towns of Bit Agüsi in the summary inscrip- 
tion of Tiglat-Pileser III is correct. See: Tadmor 1994, p. 146, Summ. 5, Col. II. 1. 6. Cf Kap- 
[pi-nu/a] in Lipiński 2000, p. 208. 

^ For the various identifications of KTK with Urartu, Assyria, The United Kingdom of 
Hamath and Lu'ash, Bit Adini, a federation of Kummuh, Til Barsip and Carchemish, or the 
Kashka lands in Northern Anatolia, see: Naaman 1977-1978, pp. 228—232; Lemaire and 
Durand 1984, pp. 3-21; Sader 1987, pp. 139-142; Fitzmyer 1967, pp. 167-174; von Soden 1985, 
pp. 133-141; Parpola and Watanabe 1988, pp. XXVII; Ikeda 1993, pp. 104*—108*; Zadok 1984, 
p. 534; Liverani, 2000, p. 60; Lipiński 2000, pp. 221- 231. It seems to me that KTK should be 
identified with Assyria as Parpola, Watanabe and Liverani postulate. This is, however, not the 
place to elaborate on this subject. 

5 Zadok 1984, pp. 532—533. Cf Lemaire and Durand 1984, pp. 66 f£; von Soden 1985, 
p. 139; Cf. Lipiński 2000, pp. 223. 

96 Zadok 1984, p. 532. 
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panded into the territory of Hamath and controlled the town of Tu'im, 
which is listed in Sefire I A 34. This town can be found in the territory of 
Hamath in Tiglath-Pileser’s Stela from Iran II B after the annexation of 
Arpad to Assyria.” Nowhere is mentioned that Hamath received from 
Tiglath-Pileser territories which were conquered by Assyria from Arpad. 

Another look at the treaty between Bar-Gayah and Mati‘-ilu, may fur- 
ther illuminate the political and territorial status of Arpad in the second 
half of the eighth century BCE. In this treaty Bar-Ga'yah, King of KTK is 
the sovereign and Mati'-ilu the vassal. The treaty was between the lands 
KTK and Arpad, between their respective lords and between [the union?] 
of [..]w with all Aram (I A 5). “all Aram" occurs again in a restored passage 
(I B 4) together with Bené Gush (the people of Arpad) and the otherwise 
unknown Bét SLL. 

There is evidence suggesting that ‘all Aram’ might have comprised the 
territory under the jurisdiction and responsibility of Mati'-ilu, King of 
Arpad. The term, however, is unique to the Sefire stelae and its borders are 
in dispute among scholars. In the following paragraphs the terms ‘all Aram, 
“Upper and Lower Aram’ as well as scholars’ opinion about their extent will 
be dealt with. 

Mazar thought that a unified Aramaean state was established by Ben 
Hadad II (Adad'idri), King of Damascus in the days of Shalmaneser III. 
The hegemony over this state, which stretched according to Mazar from the 
Baq'a valley on the border of the Northern Kingdom of Israel to ladi / 
Sanral in the North, moved from Aram-Damascus to Arpad.5 

Fitzmyer suggests that the geographical description in Sefire Stela I B, 9— 
10 delineates the empire of Mati-ilu, King of Arpad.? He noted that 
Arpad, as well as ‘all Aram” and Musr“° are included in the treaty. He con- 
cluded that Aram should be understood in the geographical sense and was 
part of the coalition or union which Bir-Ga’yah, alleged ruler of Gurgum, 
has set up.“ 


7 Tadmor 1994, p. 105: 10 km north-east of Idlib. 

58 Mazar 1962, pp. 112, 116-120. See the criticism by Fitzmyer 1967, pp. 62-65; Na'aman 
1977-1978, pp. 220—222. 

9 Which according to Fitzmyer 1967, p. 62 annexed the Kingdom of Ya'adi/ Sam'al. Note 
the criticism by Pitard 1987, 178, n. 82 that the expansion of Arpad is based on the restoration 
of [Dms]q, which Pitard regards as skeptical. The emendation of Yab[rud] is not disputed 
and it strengthens a southern location of the described borders. 

6° According to Fitzmyer 1967, pp. 29-30 a kingdom in the Taurus Mountains between 
Cilicia and Arpad. See also pl. XVIII. 

? Fitzmyer 1967, pp. 29, 62-65, 134-135. The political picture created by Fitzmyer of the 
King of Arpad, who controlled Sam’al and Damascus, but was subjugated to a ruler of an 
unknown city in the Kingdom of Gurgum, who was himself a vassal of the King of Urartu 
seems forced. 
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Na'aman relates the term ‘Aram’ to Aram Damascus, since in the Bible, 
the terms ‘Aram’, “King of Aram’, etc. consistently refer to the Kingdom of 
Damascus. He therefore thought that this was also the case in Aramaic in- 
scriptions, a claim that he tries to strengthen by outlining the borders of 
this entity as given in Sefire Stela I B, 9-10. 

Pitard disputed the existence of such a political entity led by Aram-Da- 
mascus. According to him ‘all Aram’ refers to the Aramaean states in north- 
ern Syria that were dominated by Arpad, without delineating its exact bor- 
ders. 6 

Grosby assumes that the use of the qualifier ‘all’ in all Aram is of socio- 
logical significance, implying a certain kind of collective unity like “all Is- 
rael". This would underscore the (hoped for) unity of both all the land of 
Israel and all the people of Israel. According to the references of the prefix 
‘Aram’ in Aram-Beth-Rehob and Aram-Zobah (II Sam 10:6) Aram-Damas- 
cus (II Sam 8:5) and Aram Naharaim (Gen 24:10) in the Bible, the Israelites 
seemed to indicate some kind of relation among the people of these king- 
doms.5* Grosby considers the appearance of the people of Arpad and the 
use of the term “all Aram’ to indicate an anticipation of, or the early stages in 
the formation of a bounded, territorial collectivity, that perhaps with time, 
would have developed into a more definite territorial entity.“ Thus, accord- 
ing to Grosby, the entity called ‘all Aram’ had a common language, a tradi- 
tion of common military action against the Assyrians, and a common belief 
in the god Hadad. He does not consider ‘all Aram’ as a unified nation,“ 
merely a geographical expression, with little ethnic connotation.? He con- 
siders ‘all Aram” as a military ad hoc confederation of all independent city- 
kingdoms in an alliance with Arpad as its head at a specific moment (em- 
phasis mine). 

This notion is even taken further by Wazana: “The existence of the term 
‘all Aram’ probably indicates, as Steven Grosby noted, the emergence of a 
‘nation’ (practically in the modern sense) in process, united by more than 
just a military alliance of city kingdoms... but not a crystallized political en- 


& Na'aman 1977-1978, pp. 221-223. See, however, the criticism by Pitard 1987, p. 179: 
“Why should this treaty delineate so carefully the borders of a land not directly involved in 
the covenant?”. 

% Pitard 1987, pp. 152—158, 178-179. 

64 Grosby 2002b, p. 153. 

65 Grosby 2002a, p. 134. 

66 Cf the numerous conflicts between the different kingdoms in the territory designated 
as “all Aram”. 

67 Grosby 2002b, p. 163-4. 

68 Grosby 2002b, p. 154 ff. He notes the constant conflicts between the kingdoms and 
concludes that they could not have been a unified state. 
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tity yet. The term however does not necessarily indicate that such a 
collectivity had restrictive, compelling borders. |In the current state of 
scholarship, we have no indication whatsoever that the geographical-reli- 
gious-sociological (though not political) entity 2/7 Aram’ had linear, recog- 
nizable borders in reality... It is unlikely that the still vague, emerging con- 
cept of ‘all Aram’ required delineation. The claim that the description 
indicates such borders without further proof stems from the preconceived 
misconception that all territories were demarcated, reflecting modern ideas 
about borders, and can not be maintained" (emphasis mine). 

It must be remembered that the term ‘all Aram’ appears in a vassal treaty, 
a legal contract between two parties. A contract is never an abstract be- 
tween not yet existing parties. ‘All Aram’ had linear, recognizable borders in 
reality. It was not a vague, emerging concept, but an existing entity with 
clear borders under the sovereignty of Mati‘-ilu, King of Arpad. 

As noted above by Naaman, the term ‘Aram’ in the Bible and by scholars 
is meant as a designation of Aram-Damascus par excellence. It seems that 
this should now be amended owing to King Bar-Hadad of Aram who has 
dedicated a stela at Burej, 7 km north of Aleppo, commonly known as the 
Melqart Stela. It was believed to belong to one of the Bar-Hadads, who 
ruled over Aram-Damascus. The stela was badly effaced and the patro- 
nymic of Bar-Hadad could scarcely be read. In 1998 Pitard purported a new 
reading and identified the donor of the stela as Bar-Hadad, son of a certain 
Attar-hamek, who seemed to be a ruler of an area called Aram in northern 
Syria.”° This reading has been modified by Puech, who read the letter 
samech instead of heh (which differ only slightly) in the name of the king 
and read at the end of line 2 the patronym Arame,” and concluded that 
Bar-Hadad was the son of ‘Attar-samek, — Attarsumki, King of Arpad, son 
of Arame — known also from the Assyrian records.7” It seems almost certain 
that Arpad was designated ‘Aram’ by its ruler on his official monuments. 

‘All Aram’ comprised “Upper and Lower Aram’ (Sefire I A 6). It is not 
exactly clear to us what was meant by the evidently geographical designa- 
tion ‘Upper and Lower Aram’. It was suggested that ‘Upper Aram? referred 
to ‘Syrian Aram’ while ‘Lower Aram’ referred to an area in the vicinity of 
Babylonia, but some kind of division of a Syrian ‘all Aram’ seems prefer- 


69 Wazana forthcoming. I thank Dr. Wazana for enabling me to read her manuscript be- 
fore publication. 

79 Pitard 1988, pp. 3-21. 

7 This reading is more difficult to trace in the inscription. Pitard 1988, p. 7 left the end of 
the line blank. 

7 Puech 1992, pp. 311-334. 
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able.” Grosby postulated that ‘Upper Aram’ was a power-bloc in northern 
Syria under direct control of Arpad, while “Lower Aram” was dominated by 
Damascus in Southern Syria, with Arpad’s rival, Hamath, in the middle.” 
Talshir is probably right in arguing against this identification of Upper and 
Lower Aram’. He concludes that ‘Upper Aram’ indicates Southern Syria 
and “Lower Aram” indicates Northern Syria, based on the topographical 
character of the regions.” The borders of Upper and Lower Aram were de- 
lineated in the treaty in order to clarify who was bound by the treaty. 


Let no one of the words of thi[s] inscription be silent, [but let them be 
heard] from “Alrqu7” and to Yad[y7 and] BZ, from Lebanon and to 
Yab[rud,” and from Damas]cus (or: Umqi/Patina [‘m]q)”? and to 'Aru*? and 
M[..]W, [and frlom Big‘at® and to KTK“ (IB, 8-10). 


The fact that the treaty should be heard (read aloud) in the above men- 
tioned places means that the inhabitants needed to know its details, for 
they had to adhere to the treaty. Thus they belonged to the territory of the 
vassal's kingdom, i.e. they are part of ‘all Aram.,”” and are subordinates of 
the king of Arpad.” The Lebanon (mountain range) in the west can be used 
vaguely as a Southwestern border marker of “all Aram”, excluding the 
Phoenician city-states on the Sea-shore, because the Mediterranean Sea is 
not mentioned. The uninhabited Lebanon mountain range is used in the 
same manner to delineate the north-western border of Aram-Damascus.*4 


73 Grosby 2002b, p. 150 

74 Grosby 2002a, p. 129. Lipiński 2000, p. 214. 

75 Talshir 2003, pp. 259-285. Cf the designation of Upper Galilee and Lower Galilee ac- 
cording to their relative heights. 

76 Mazar 1962, p. 118. Lemaire and Durand 1984, pp. 81—82, 114 prefer the reading Qarqar, 
an important site in the kingdom of Hamath, a reading which was also adopted by Lipiński, 
2000, p. 226. 

7 Naaman 1977-1978, p. 223 restores this name as Yauru, a tribal name on the edge of 
the Syrian desert. 

7 Lemaire and Durand 1984, 82-83 prefer to leave this place name unrestored. 

79 Lemaire and Durand 1984, 83: Lipiński 2000, p. 226. 

89 See: Mazar 1962, p. 118 who reads wr rw based on Is. 17:1—2 instead of wd rw "to Aru” 
as in Fitzmyer 1967, p. 105-106; Naaman 1977-1978, p. 220 locates ‘Aru in the vicinity of 
Zedad, north-east of the Anti-Lebanon on the northern border of Aram Damascus. Lipiriski 
2000, p. 226. Placing Lipiriski”s locations on the map creates a strange territory which ad- 
hered to the nstipulations. 

& Lipiński 2000, p. 226 identifies Biq'at with the Euphrates Valley instead of the Lebanon 
Valley. 

82 "The two first letters of Aram in the term all Aram’ survived at the end of line 3 of face 
B. Fitzmyer 1967, p. 16. Cf. the emendation of Na'aman 1977-1978, p. 224-225, note b. 

8 For reading a treaty in front of the population Cf Ex. 24, 7; II Kings 23, 2; Weidner 
1923, 28: 36—37. 

84 As restored in Tadmor 1994, p. 186: Calah Summary Inscription 9 rev. 3. 
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Yab[rud] is the accepted restoration and is the South-Easternmost settle- 
ment mentioned in the list of places (North-East of Damascus), and 
[Damas]cus is only a restoration and could stand in the same function as 
Ydiyl in the North-West and KTK in the North-East (?), but it seems also 
probable to restore [‘m]q (Umqi/Pattina).5 The Kingdom of Damascus was 
not included* in the territory under Mati‘-ilu’s jurisdiction, but delineated 
its southern border." The Kingdoms of Sam'al (north), Umqi (north-west) 
and KTK (north-east?) were also not included in ‘all Aram’, neither were 
the southern Phoenician city-states. The description of ‘all Aram’ included 
border sites and kingdoms bordering it. 

The territory under the control of Mati‘-ilu is thus described in three 
ways: it was coined ‘all Aram’, “Upper and Lower Aram’ and a precise de- 
lineation of its borders was given. Vassal treaties cited the borders of the re- 
gion in question only when these were changed, disputed or were empha- 
sized for security and military purposes. Otherwise, a general reference to 
the land in question sufficed. In the Sefire treaties a clear description of 
the borders was needed. No security and military purposes were elaborated 
in the remaining parts of the Sefire texts. Thus, the mentioning of the 
toponyms of Aram in all directions was not for military purposes. As all the 
borders were described, and not just a disputed area, like the town of 
Nahlasi in the Antakya Stela, it becomes clear that we are dealing with a 
territory of which the borders were recently changed and needed a precise 
delineation. 

The subordinate king might have lost his property, kingdom and most 
importantly — his head, if he did not comply with stipulations of the treaty. 
Thus, no sane vassal would commit himself, sign a contract, swear an oath, 
and take responsibility over people, who did not belong to his territory, and 
did not accept his authority. ‘All Aram’, which constituted of ‘Upper and 
Lower Aram’, with borders, specified in the Sefire Stela IB, 8-10 was under 
the control of Mati'-ilu, King of Arpad. 

A puzzling fact should be noted: ‘All Aram’ constituted the territories of 
Arpad and of Hamath, because in Stela Sefire I B 3 and II Bro Bét SLL is 
mentioned together with Bét Gush, the kingdom of Arpad. Clearly these 
are two distinct kingdoms with two eponymous fathers. From the border 


55 See n. 79 above. 

86 If the kingdom of Damascus was included in the territory of the treaty, the delineated 
borders would include the Gilead in Transjordan and the southern border would have been 
the kingdom of Israel. 

#7 Galil 2000, p. 39. 

8 Wazana 2003p, p. 52. 

59 Donbaz 1990, p. 7, İl. 6-8. Note the different character of the two mentioned stelae. 
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delineation it seems that Bét SLL has to be identified with Hamath, and SII 
vvith the founder of the nevv Aramean house, and ancestor of Zakkur, after 
the rule of Irhuleni and Urtamis in the second half of the ninth c. BCE. 
These borders could not have been of Arpad before 754 BCE, because until 
then Hazrak was the main opponent of the Assyrians, while Arpad was not 
mentioned in the Eponym Chronicle as a major opponent.?? These borders 
must have been forged recently aftervvards. 

The situation of an overlord vvith his subordinate neighbor as vassal re- 
sembles a bit the political situation at the third quarter of the eighth cen- 
tury BCE when Rezin of Aram Damascus was the sovereign over Pekah son 
of Remalyahu (Isaiah 7: 1-2). Both were vassals of the king of Assyria be- 
fore they rebelled. İt is not clear how the Assyrian administration treated 
this political situation. The suppression of this rebellion ended vvith the 
destruction of Aram Damascus and the death of Rezin, its king.” In the 
case of the defeat of Mari’, king of Damascus, by Adad-Nirari II, the local 
overlord was subjugated to Assyria, and his subjects, Tyre, Sidon, (Bit) 
Humri (sSamaria), Edom and Philistia also had to pay tribute to Assyria 
although they were not conquered by it. ” They had to follow their lord 
and submit to a higher overlord, when their lord submitted. 

Following the Assyrian onslaught against Hazrak after 755 BCE (the year 
when Hamath lost its hegemony over Syria) Mati'-ilu expanded his author- 
ity southwards and subjugated the kingdom of Hamath. Hamath’s king 
(probably MSR of Bét SLL) might have kept his nominal title, while at the 
same time acting according to the policies of his overlord, the king of 
Arpad. Hamath was not an independent state during these years. Thus, ‘all 
Aram’ including Arpad and Hamath must have been under the control of 
the king of Arpad in the years following 755 BCE. 

A further subject should be addressed, namely, the idea, forwarded by 
several scholars,” that the different treaty texts, those from sefire mention- 
ing ‘all Aram” and the Assyrian treaty between Ashur-Nirari V and Mati‘- 
ilu, correspond to four changes in Assyrian reign. This suggestion seems not 
to be realistic. In Arpad too, several kings were on the throne during the 
period between ca. 800 and 754 BCE "Attarsumki I was followed by Bar 
Hadad of the Melqart Stela. An additional Attarsumki (II) might be in- 


9° For the identification of the king of Bét SLL with MSR the king of Hamath, see: Galil, 
2000, p. 39. Cf. Lemaire and Durand 1984, p. 85 with previous literature there. Lipiński 2000, 
p. 204—205 identifies MSR with Masuwari the name of Til Barsip in Luwian inscriptions. 

9: Tadmor 1994, pp. 79-80, Ann. 23 and II Kings 16: 9. 

92 Grayson 1996, 213. 

? Lemaire and Durand 1984, pp. 56-57; Garelli 1991, p. 48. 
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serted between Bar Hadad and Mati'-ilu, unless Mati'-ilu and Bar Hadad 
were brothers and sons of the same “Attar$umki and had an extremely long 
reign.?* It is clear that Mati'-ilu was the last ruler of the Kingdom of Arpad. 


7. The End of the Hegemony of Arpad (744—740 BCE) 


After a short hegemony of Arpad in Northern Syria two major changes 
occurred in the region. 

1. The power struggle between Assyria and Urartu spread into the terri- 

tories of Southern Anatolia, neighboring Arpad. 

2. Tiglat-Pileser III (746—727 BCE) ascended the throne of Assyria and 
annexed the nearest conquered kingdoms to Assyria. The first king- 
dom in the west to suffer this fate was Arpad. 

In 746 or less probably in 744 BCE” Urartu conquered Kummuh for the 
first time and subdued Kushtashpi, its king.” Urartu advanced to Arpad 
and Northern Syria. According to Tiglath-Pileser IIT's summary inscription 
I (dated to 731 BCE?),7 and summary inscription 3 (probably dated to 
Tiglath-Pileser HTs last year 727 BCE), “Sarduri, the Urartian, revolted 
against me, and with Mati'-ilu (of Bit Agüsi) he schemed (against me). In 
the lands of Kishtan and Halpi, districts of Kummuhu, I defeated him and 
I seized his entire camp. He became frightened of my terrible weapons and 
slipped away to save his life”. In perspective of ca. fifteen years, Sarduri of 
Urartu was depicted as the archenemy, whereas Mati‘-ilu joined him. 

However, in Iran Stela I B 21'—43',*? dated to 737 BCE and thus the ear- 
liest account of this episode," It was Mati'-ilu who instigated the rebellion, 
and not Sarduri, King of Urartu. Thus, the Urartian involvement in north 
Syrian affairs was encouraged by the request of Mad -ilu and did not neces- 
sarily reflect the Urartian policy to control North Syria. 

Mati‘-ilu [the son of Altarshumqa, fomented a rebellion against Assyria and 


violated [his loyalty oath. To] the kings who [...] of Hatti ... of Urartu, [he 
sent] hostile messages against Assyria and made the lands hosltile]. Sarduri 


?^ See Lipiński 2000, p. 219. 

95 I find Salvini's reconstruction of events in Kummuh too pressed together. According to 
Salvini, Kummuh was conquered by Urartu just before 743 or in that year, but defected al- 
ready when Tiglath-Pileser arrived several months later. The Urartean annals for the years fol- 
lowing the conquest of Kummuh are missing, and these events could easily be expanded by a 
couple of years. See Salvini 1995, pp. 72—76. 

96 Barnet 1982, p. 349: Astour 1979, pp. 69-92; Salvini 1995, pp. 72-76. 

97 Tadmor 1994, p. 271. 

98 Tadmor 1994, p. 118. 

99 Tadmor 1994, pp. 124 (summ. 1), 132 (summ. 3). 

"o Tadmor 1994, pp. 100-103. 

ror Tadmor 1994, pp. 92, 262. 
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of Urartu, [Suluma]l of Mellidl and Tarhularu of Gurgum [came] to his 
aid... 


According to these three sources the battle took place in Kummuh. The 
same event may be described in the Eponym Chronicle as: ina URU ar-pa- 
da |dli-ik-tu ša KUR ur-ar-ti di-kat. If we take this information as one sen- 
tence, as Tadmor maintains, and translate: “A defeat on Urartu was in- 
flicted in (the city) Arpad (743 BCE)”. The battle, described above, did not 
take place in Kummuh but in Arpad (the city).”” Might Arpad have ex- 
panded its control over parts of Kummuh (with the faulty determinative 
URU for KUR?)? Maintaining the entry of year 743 as one entry would 
mean that Urartu clashed twice with Assyria in 743 BCE. Once Tiglath- 
Pileser defeated Urartu in Kummuh, and later in that year he defeated 
Urartu again in the territory of Arpad. If we stick to the text, he defeated 
Urartu in the city (ima URU) of Arpad itself and not in the countryside. 
This scenario seems highly implausible. 

It seems that we should understand the entry in the Eponym Chronicle 
as two sentences, as was initially proposed: “In Arpad (the city), (and) defeat 
of Urartu made (że. in Kummuh)”."? Urartu was not defeated in Arpad, 
and there is no proof that Arpad controlled parts of Kummuh or that 
Urartu tried to control the Aramean states of northern Syria. If we accept 
that there were two different entries in the Eponym Chronicle, than there is 
no discrepancy between the Eponym Chronicle and the inscriptions of 
Tiglath-Pileser III, which place the battle in Kummuh. 

The following years are described as: 

742 BCE ‘to the city of Arpad’ 

741 BCE ‘to the city of Arpad, within three years conquered’ 

740 BCE ‘to the city of Arpad’ 

Tadmor could not comprehend that if Tiglath-Pileser was in 743 BCE in 
Arpad, he still had to besiege it for three more years. Tadmor concluded 
that “the entry of 741 was problematic and the second part was misplaced, 
belonging logically to 742 (sic!), and is due to a mistake in copying, or to a 
scribe’s omission of the second part from the notation for 742, which was 
simply attached to 741 when the error was discovered”.'% If, however 743 


12 Tadmor 1961, pp. 252-254. Tadmor gives the impression that Tiglath-Pileser was not 
inside the city of Arpad as stated, but fought the Urartians in the countryside. In the follow- 
ing entries Tiglath-Pileser besieged Arpad, so he could not have previously conquered it. 
Na'aman 1991, 90, n. 40 asserts that the scribe of the Eponym Chronicle mistakenly wrote 
Arpad for Kummuh. 

13 Millard 1994, p. 59. C£. the early translations of this entry in Tadmor 1961, pp. 253—254. 
Cf. the entry for the year 754. 

4 Tadmor 1961, p. 254. 
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was the first year of action against Arpad, 741 would have been the third 
year of action, which might have been prolonged into its fourth year in or- 
der to finish the deportations and reorganization of Arpad as an Assyrian 
province." 

With the reduction of Arpad in the early years of his reign, Tiglath- 
Pileser gained control over Syria and received tribute from distant countries 
like Israel. Nothing is known about the reduction of the Kingdom of Arpad 
into a province of the Assyrian Empire. In 720 the province of Arpad tried 
to rebel for the last time against Assyria under the auspice of laubidi, king 
of Hamath.””” The rebellion was crushed and all that remained of the thriv- 
ing kingdom of Arpad in the end of the ninth-mid eighth century BCE 
were the belittling words of Rabshakeh, calling to the defenders of Jerusa- 
lem to surrender with the words: “Where are the gods of Hamath, and of 
Arpad? ... have they delivered Samaria out of mine hand? Who are they 
among all the gods of the countries, which have delivered their country out 
of mine hand?” (II Kings 18: 34-35), “...Where is the king of Arpad? (II 
Kings 19: 13)”. Nothing has remained of the powerful kingdom of Arpad, 
but a discouraging memory. 
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Abstract 


This paper reports on a significant Early Bronze Age IV tomb located south of 
Amman, Jordan. The first field season of the el-Umeeiri project was conducted in 
the summer of 1992, and field investigations continued until 2003 under direct 
supervision of the author. The main objective of the project was to excavate and 
study the cemetery area at el- ‘Umeeiri and to compare results with other nearby 
cemeteries at Amman and Madaba. Fieldwork also included soundings at nearby 
sites and an intensive surface survey of the area surrounding the cemetery. 


Introduction 


The site is located on a hill slope 500 m to the east of the major archaeo- 
logical site of Tell el-"Umeeiri, under investigation by an American team." 

An intensive survey was conducted across the project area. Some pottery 
sherds datable to the Early Bronze Age IV and Iron Age II periods were 
found, but there were no indication of structures. Subsequent investigations 
revealed the presence of an extensive cemetery dated to the Early Bronze 
Age IV and Middle Bronze Age II periods. 

Within two days it was clear that the hill contained an extensive cem- 
etery, rather than just a few isolated tombs. The limits of the cemetery have 
not been determined as yet, since much of the area is under cultivation. But 

" The precise coordinates of the Early Bronze Age IV tomb are 234.7 141.6 (K737 map 


3l53.1.SE) on the Palestine grid, or Lat. 31°52’08”, Long. 35°53’27”. For the Tell el-"Umeeiri 
project see Geraty et al. 1989; Herr et al. 1991; 1997; 2000. 
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robbers activities and an agricultural bulldozing operation on the upper 
slopes of the hill revealed the presence of more tombs. The project concen- 
trated on the tombs exposed during robbers” activities.” The cemetery area, 
according to surface survey estimates, is limited to the north by a new farm 
and an agricultural road leading to the village of Khreibet es-Suq, to the 
east by the hilltop, to the south by an agricultural road, and to the west by 
the airport highway, encompassing a total area of approximately 100 
dunums (Figs 1-2). The excavation area was defined as the South-West 


field. 


Geology 


The area where the cemetery is located is a hill with little soil and vegeta- 
tion cover. The soil is of recent formation and consists of clay silt and small 
stones or chalky marl (#xwwar). The layers under the surface comprise a 
highly fractured chalky marl, dated to the Upper Cretaceous period. 
Twenty bore holes were dug in the area to a depth of 4-8 m, in order to 
check the soil and bedrock. These test pits found some humidity and frac- 
tures in the marl layers? 


The Cemetery 


A total of five tombs were excavated, together with eighteen 'rock-cut 
pits (see below). Three tombs were dated to the Early Bronze Age IV, one 
to the Middle Bronze Age IIB period, and one was empty. The “rock-cut 
pits dated to the Early Bronze Age İ and contained some silt deposit and 
sherds. “Rock-cut pits” three and six also contained a few human bones. The 
tombs are characterised by a rock-cut chamber accessed by a shaft. One or 
more blocking stones were usually found, sealing the chamber. No particu- 
lar features, such as benches or lamp niches were found inside the cham- 
bers, with the exception of Tomb 13, where a mastaba is found on the east- 
ern sector of the chamber. The 'rock-cut pits, also cut in the huwwar, 
usually have a baggy round shape, with an opening in the center of the 
roof, often covered by a blocking stone. 

There is no particular pattern in the plan of the cemetery: “rock-cut pits 
and tombs are randomly dug on the hill slopes, apparendy during a rela- 
tively short period of time, since they rarely cut each other. All of the tombs 
but one were disturbed, either by agricultural activities (Tomb 2, the only 
Middle Bronze Age IIB tomb), or were robbed in antiquity (Tombs 1 and 


> A total of twenty weeks of excavation and investigations 1992-2002. 
3 [sa et al. 1992. 
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15). Tomb 13, however, was intact, and it will be discussed here at some 


length. 


Tomb 13 


Tomb 13 was found in the southeastern corner of the project for the wa- 
ter reservoir. The natural factors had partially destroyed rock-cut pit 14, 
portions of which collapsed into Tomb 13 in antiguity (Fig. 3). The tomb 
was accessed through the opening left by the collapsed wall separating the 
two rock-cut features. 

Removal of the deposits in the western part of the tomb allowed for the 
plan and dimensions of the chamber to be established. The tomb consists 
of a bilobate chamber, accessed by a shaft. The northeastern sector of the 
chamber, where the burials were concentrated, is semi-circular in plan, and 
measures 2.10 m north-south by 1.70 m east-west. The roof was low and 
gently domed reaching a maximum height of 1.40 m. The western sector of 
the chamber was also roughly circular, measuring 3.30 m north-south by 
3.00 m east-west. The roof reached here a maximum height of 1.60 m. In 
total, the chamber measures 4.40 m on its long axis (northeast-southwest) 
and 3.20 m on its short axis (northwest-southeast). The entrance of the 
tomb was arched in regular shape. The entrance way measured 0.80 m and 
reached a maximum height of 0.45 m and a width of 0.60 m. The flat roof 
of the main chamber is buried under 1.4 m of huwwar bedrock (Fig. 3). 

The tomb was well sealed, with few deposits inside, which makes it the 
best preserved tomb found during the rescue excavation. Except for its 
northwestern side, it seems to have been undisturbed since antiquity. The 
external outline of the shaft could not be determined because of construc- 
tion activity and the possibility of roof collapse. The shaft then remained 
unexcavated. From the inside, a large blocking stone could be observed. 

The floor of the tomb consisted of a leveled and beaten surface of 
huwwar. The western side of the tomb contained a large amount of roof fall 
along with silt deposits. The deposits came from rock-cut pit 14, whose wall 
collapsed into the tomb. The fill in this western side consisted of two dis- 
tinct layers. The upper layer was characterised by a deposit of soft brown 
soil with gravel wash which extended from the northern side towards the 
entrance to a maximum depth of about 0.30 m. Below this was a much 
denser compact layer of Auwwar, which increased in hardness as it ap- 
proached the floor of the tomb. The lower part of this layer was laminated, 
showing clear evidence of seasonal deposition by intrusive water over a pro- 
longed period of time. This layer covered the floor to a maximum depth of 
0.60 m near the collapsed wall of rock-cut pit 14. 
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The burials were all concentrated in the northeastern sector of the tomb. 
The floor of this extension of the tomb is 20 cm above the floor of the 
main chamber, a feature similar to the Sport City tomb in Amman.‘ All the 
pottery was found in the main chamber, in front and to the right of en- 
trance. The jars and the jugs, especially, were closely grouped together. The 
lamps were located in front of the entrance, together with a bronze spear- 
head and other bronze objects. These objects, found in fragments, suffered 
severely from the effects of water and roof fall occurring on this side of the 
tomb.’ 

It seems that the vessels did not contain any solid material when placed 
in the tomb. A small amount of dust in addition to few huwwar fragments 
was found in the large jar given the presence of residue inside the jars. 
However, it is still possible that they contained some liquids. Two of the 
large jars rested on their sides, possibly displaced by roof fall. 

The contents of the northeast sector of the chamber were well preserved. 
The disarticulated and partially articulated bone heap occupied most of this 
side of the chamber (Fig. 3). Smaller bones and bone fragments were found 
on the bottom of the bone pile. There was no evidence for a bedding layer 
or matting. A thin layer of soft marl resting on the Auwwar floor could have 
served as bedding for the bones. No deposit had accumulated here except 
for a small layer of dust and some roof fall. Two daggers and other bronze 
objects (pins, a bronze belt, and other fragments) were found together with 
the bones, as well as a large amount of stone and carnelian beads. In terms 
of the construction method, the tomb builders apparently tried to reach the 
layer of hard white marl into which they could carve the chamber, with 
some assurance that the roof would remain secure. The chisel marks in the 
walls and ceiling were apparently made away from the worker. Where best 
preserved, the chisel marks are 0.02—0.03 m wide and o.oş m long. The 
tomb cutters probably hammered spikes or rods down into the rock and 
then they used them as levers to take away blocks or fragments of marl. In 
the chamber ceiling chisel marks run obliquely, and some are slightly 
curved, possibly as a result of using picks or perhaps sharp-edged (flint?) 
tools. 


The Finds 


Pottery: Four types of pottery vessels are present in ‘Umeeiri Tomb 13 
(Figs 4-5): large storage jars with folded ‘envelope’ ledge handles; the same 


4 Zayadine 1978. 
5 A more complete publication of this salvage project will appear in Herr et al. 2000. 
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vessel type, vvith the addition of vvide strap handle from neck to shoulder 
(Figs 4; 5: 3); jugs with strap handle from neck to shoulder (Fig. 5: 1-2), 
and lamps (Fig. 6). Jars with folded ‘envelope’ ledge handles and a wide 
strap handle from neck to shoulder are typical of the Amman area. Parallels 
for this type come almost exclusively from tomb groups in the area — Jabal 
et-Taj, Jabal el-Jofeh, Msherfeh, Umm el-Bighal” — and can be considered 
the most typical pottery type of the Amman-Zarqa region." 

All of the jars in this tomb group have a “X” pattern formed by horizontal 
or vertical finger-nail impressions on the strap handle. It is interesting that 
while this pattern is always present, the associated decorative elements (fin- 
ger nail impressions, incised lines, thumb impressions) are not, so that each 
of the six jars has a different decoration. Moreover three of the jars; number 
three, five, and nine, and both jugs have a bronze band fastened around the 
handle. To our knowledge, this feature is unique and unparalleled anywhere 
in the region for this period. 

The two jugs with wide strap handles are also typical of the Amman area. 
The closest parallels are all from Amman area tomb groups (Jabal et-Taj, 
Jabal el-Jofeh, Masher 4,* the Amman Sport City, Tlg el”Ali, Umm el- 
Bighal). 

The number of lamps (five) is quite unusual. There is no lamp niche in 
the tomb, and the lamps were all found on the floor close to the pottery 
group. They all have flat bases, and the usual four spouts typical of the 
Early Bronze Age IV lamps throughout the southern Levant. Three of the 
lamps were used (traces of burnings are visible on the spouts), whereas two 
were not. 

The wares belong to two basic categories: low-fired reddish, bricks wares, 
and very high-fired gray wares. They are both quite typical of the Amman 
area Early Bronze Age IV tomb and domestic assemblages.? 

Bronzes: The copper and bronze assemblage of Tomb 13 is among the 
richest found in Early Bronze IV tombs of the region. The two daggers be- 
long to two different types: the longer dagger in Fig. 7:1 belongs to Type 3 
of the narrow dagger series.“ This dagger type is present throughout north- 
ern and central Palestine and Trans-Jordan, but also as far as Hama, in a 


$ Dajani 1968, pl. 40; Hadidi 1982, pls. 79: 3; 80: 5; Helms 1989. 

7 See Palumbo and Peterman 1993 for the introduction of the new “A-Z family” in the 
context of Southern Levantine Early Bronze Age IV pottery families. See also Ibrahim and 
Qadi 1995. 

5 Thanks to Dr. Fehmi Shatat (University of Jordan, Laboratory of the Faculty of Agricul- 
ture) for his treatment of the jar contents. 

? Palumbo and Peterman 1993, p. 27. 

© Philip 1989, p. 104-106. 
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late Early Bronze Age III context. The presence of two incised lines on the 
midrib gives to the dagger a ‘prestige’ character, since this type of decora- 
tion on weapons is usually found in Syria as well as in Mesopotamia in as- 
sociation with prestige items." 

The second dagger (Fig. 7: 2) is Philips Type 26," characterised by a 
shorter blade and three rivets arranged in a triangular pattern. They mainly 
occur in northern Palestine, and in clear contexts they usually appear to- 
gether with a narrow dagger, as at “Enan and Menahemiya.? According to 
Philip, this may indicate that the weapon was considered a ‘secondary’ dag- 
ger or knife, compared to the other type. 

The tinged spearhead is Philips Type 5. The closest parallels are found 
at the Amman Sport City Tomb,’ ‘Am es-Samiyeh, Beth Shan, Dhahr 
Mirzbaneh, Gibeon, Hazorea, Jericho, and Menahemiya, but similar types 
were also found at Byblos and Carchemish.“ At ‘Am es-Samiyeh Tomb 
204,7 Amman Sport City,” Gibeon Tomb 5,” Jericho (Tombs DI and 
M16),? this type of spearhead is associated with Type 3 daggers, such as the 
one found in ‘Umeeiri Tomb 13. 

Pins with curled heads are also quite common in Early Bronze Age IV 
contexts, but their association with weapons is not very frequent (Fig. 7: 4— 
6). The copper ‘crown’ (Fig. 8: 2-4) and the ‘buckle’ possibly associated 
with it (Fig. 8: 1) are probably the base of a leather or fabric cap. Only one 
parallel is known for this item, at Jericho Tomb L2, where a similar copper 
band (not decorated) was found around the skull of a primary burial (Fig. 
41: 8)." A copper band very similar to the one found at Jericho is still un- 
published, and it was recently found by the author during the salvage exca- 
vations of an Early Bronze Age IV and Middle Bronze Age II cemetery near 
Khirbet Umm Zeytuna, in Wadi Kufrenjeh, at Palestine grid coordinates 
210.5, 185.4. This item is certainly to be considered a ‘prestige’ item, and its 
presence in this context explains the quantity and quality of the bronze ob- 
jects found with it. 

A large number of bronze fittings, often with rivets still in place and 
traces of wood inside, were also found in the tomb. According to Shay, 


= Philip 1989, p. 106. 
Philip 1989, p. 109. 

5 Eisenberg 1985; Bahat 1976. 
^ Philip 1989, p. 75. 

5 Zayadine 1978, p. 63 

'6 Philip 1989, p. 318-323. 

7 Shantur and Labadi 1971. 
5 Zayadine 1978. 

9 Pritchard 1963. 

2 Kenyon 1965. 

^ Kenyon 1965, p. 148. 
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these are copper parts of wood 'scepters of distinguished personages.” 
Kenyon has a similar suggestion, interpreting them as bronze decoration of 
staves for ceremonial use.” Parallel to these comes almost exclusively from 
the richest tombs at Jericho (L2, Ps, P12, P22, and or). 


Other Objects 


A large number of beads were found in the tomb. Most of them are sim- 
ple stone beads, but there are also several dozen disc-shaped, bi-conical, and 
barrel-shaped carnelian heads. In such a large number they are only found 
at Jericho, mainly in the Outsize type tombs (Ps, P6, P12, P16, P22, P30, 
oL, and o4). 5 

'The biconical silver bead (not illustrated) is another item that outlines 
the higher social status of the people buried in “Umeciri Tomb 13. Precious 
metals are only present in Early Bronze Age IV assemblages at Jericho 
Tomb 10;5 where two small cylindrical gold beads were found, and at 
Khirbet el-Agibat (Tomb 204), which contained a silver goblet of Syrian 
origin.” 


Discussion 


'The pottery assemblage of Tomb 13, in its composition and characteris- 
tics, does not differ from those found in other tombs of the Amman area, 
especially in the association of ledge-handle jars, with or without strap han- 
dle, and the sguat, ovoid jug with strap handle. According to Palumbo and 
Peterman, the association of these pottery types and the presence of the 
large jar with ledge and strap handles are characteristic of a new pottery 
family that they define as Amman-Zerga (AZ) family.” 

As more tomb groups are brought to light in the Amman area, this defi- 
nition is being strengthened by the new data. The discovery of the Early 
Bronze Age IV cemetery at “Umeeiri East, confirms the hypothesis pre- 
sented by Palumbo and Peterman that the AZ family may extend to the 
Madaba Plains area.”” The formulation of such hypothesis was helped by 
the discovery of two tombs near Tell el-"Umeiri in 1992, containing typical 


Shay 1983, p. 32. 

3 Kenyon 1965, p. 555-556. 

24 Kenyon 1965. 

^ Kenyon 1965. 

Kenyon 1965, p.126. 

7 Shantur and Labadi 1971; Carre-Gates 1986; Palumbo 1991, p. 124. 
Palumbo and Peterman 1993. 

? Palumbo and Peterman 1993, p. 30. 
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AZ’ assemblage of jugs and jars of the types just described. The difference 
of this Tomb 6 assemblage from the others already mentioned, is the par- 
ticular richness of the copper and bronze seven objects found in association 
with the burials. 

Two daggers are rarely found in the same tomb, and even more rare is 
the presence of a javelin together with the daggers. Copper ‘crowns like the 
one found at 'Umeciri are known only in one tomb (L2) at Jericho. Accord- 
ing to Shay, these ‘prestige’ items represented the higher social status of the 
deceased person.3° 

The prestigious character of the grave goods contained in Tomb 13 is also 
illustrated by the presence of several hundred beads, together with a silver 
bead, as well as of bronze fittings, which have been interpreted as copper 
decoration of ceremonial staves or scepters. ‘Umeeiri Tomb 13, then, while 
it is not outstanding in the character of its assemblage, still is one of the 
richest Early Bronze Age IV tombs discovered in the southern Levant. The 
persons who were buried there were certainly very distinguished people 
within their community. 

In conclusion, the newly discovered Early Bronze Age IV and Middle 
Bronze Age cemetery at ‘Umeeiri East is an important addition to the ar- 
chaeological evidence already coming to light in the Tell el-"Umeeiri excava- 
tions. These excavations, however, still did not reveal clear Early Bronze 
Age IV contexts which should either be located in a limited area of the tell 
itself, or has to be searched for outside of the mound proper. 

The presence of “rock-cut pits’ with Early Bronze Age IV domestic pot- 
tery and of rich grave assemblages support the hypothesis that a permanent 
Early Bronze Age IV settlement existed in the area sometime during the last 
quarter of the third millennium BC. Hopefully, more research will be con- 
ducted in the framework of the Madaba Plains Project, in order to clarify 
both the extension of the cemetery area and of the problematic presence of 
an important and partly unrecognised Early Bronze Age IV component. 
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Catalogue og Grave Assemblage: 


Pottery 

Fig. 4: 1 (13/1): Folded “envelope” ledge handle jar with wide strap handle 
from below rim to shoulder. Wheel-made tall neck with flaring rim. Squat 
ovoid body with flat base. Three-flap handles, strap handle decorated with 
two ‘lines’ of horizontal incisions, crossing each other to form a X’ pattern. 
Incisions were executed when clay was still relatively soft. Neck partially col- 
lapsed during execution or drying. Greenish ‘scum lines’ on the interior. High 
fired. Surface 10YR 7/3, more reddish towards base, grayish on shoulder and 
neck. Internal diameter of mouth: 11. 1 cm; internal diameter of neck: 8. 1 
cm; interior height: 3 1.9 cm. 


Fig. 4: 2 (13/2): Folded ‘envelope’ ledge handle jar with wide strap handle 
from below rim to shoulder. Wheel-made tall neck with flared rim. Ovoid 
body with flat base. Three-flap handles, strap handle decorated with two ‘lines’ 
of horizontal incisions, crossing each other to form a “X” pattern. Incisions 
were executed when clay was still relatively soft. Deep vertical incision in the 
middle of handle, close to attachment to shoulder. Line of finger-nail impres- 
sions at the base of neck. Possible ‘scum line’ on the interior. High fired. 
Surface 10YR 7/3 to 10YR 5/1 (brownish near base, gray on shoulder and 
neck). Internal diameter of mouth: 12.3 cm; internal diameter of neck: 8.9 
cm; interior height: 33.1 cm. 


Fig. 4: 3 (13/3): Folded ‘envelope’ ledge handle jar with wide strap handle 
from below rim to shoulder. Wheel-made tall neck with straight rim. Mouth 
and neck are slightly ‘stretched’ on the opposite side to handle attachment, to 
form a spout. Squat ovoid body with flat base. Three- flap handles, strap 
handle decorated with two ‘lines’ of horizontal incisions, crossing each other 
to form a “X” pattern and continuing on the shoulder, where they join again 
at the base of a deeply incised vertical line bisecting the handle’s attachment 
to the shoulder. All these incisions executed on relatively soft clay. Applied 
hand decoration at neck’s base, and two parallel lines on shoulder below strap 
handle attachment, incised on leather-hard clay. Possible traces of a bronze 
band on strap handle. Greenish ‘scum lines’ on the interior. High fired. Sur- 
face SYR 6/6 body, 7.5YR 6/2 shoulder and neck. Internal diameter of mouth: 
10.1 cm; internal diameter of neck: 8.2 cm; interior height: 27.6 cm. 


Fig. 4:4 (13/4): Folded “envelope” ledge handle jar with wide strap handle 
from below rim to shoulder. Wheel-made tall neck with flared rim. Ovoid 
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body with flat base. Three-flap handles, strap handle decorated with two “lines” 
of horizontal incisions, crossing each other to form a “X” pattern. Incisions 
were executed when clay was still relatively soft. Deep vertical incision in the 
middle of handle, close to attachment to shoulder and continuing over it. 
Lines of finger nail impressions at neck’s base. Two parallel lines incised on 
shoulder, below handle attachment, executed on leather-hard clay. Body par- 
tially caped inside above one of the ledge handles during drying. “Scum lines” 
interior. Higher Surface 10YR 7/3 to 10YR 5/1 (brownish near base, gray on 
shoulder and neck). Internal diameter of mouth: 12.9 cm; internal diameter 
of neck: 9.2 cm; interior height: 34.6 cm. 


Fig. 4:5 (13/5): Folded “envelope” ledge handle jar with wide strap handle 
from below rim to shoulder. Wheel-made tall neck with flaring rim. Squat 
ovoid body with flat base. 


Three-flap handles, strap handle decorated with two “lines” of vertical inci- 
sions, crossing each other to form a “X” pattern. Incisions were executed 
when clay was still relatively soft. One line of finger nail impressions at neck’s 
base, and two parallel lines on shoulder below strap handle attachment, in- 
cised on leather-hard clay. Bronze band applied at strap handle’s base. The 
band “clips” on both sides of handle. Rivet holes on both “clips”. Total length 
of band: 6.4 cm, maximum width: 0.9 cm. Greenish “scum lines” interior. 
High fired. Surface 10YR 7/3, more reddish near base, grayish on shoulder 
and neck. Internal diameter of mouth: 10.8 cm; internal diameter of neck: 8.1 
Cm; Interior height: 27.9 cm. 


Fig. 4:6 (13/7): Folded “envelope” ledge handle jar. Wheel-made tall neck 
with flaring rim. Ovoid body with flat base. Three-flap handles. One line of 
finger nail impressions at neck’s base, and two parallel lines on shoulder, in- 
cised on leather-hard clay. “Scum lines” interior. High fired. Surface and ware 
10YR 7/3. Internal diameter of mouth: 11.2 Cm; internal diameter of neck: 
8.7 cm; Interior height: 29.9 cm. 


Fig. 5:7 (13/6): Strap handle jug. Squat ovoid body with flat base. 


Fig. 5:7 (13/6): Strap handle jug. Squat ovoid body with flat base. Wheel- 
made tall Flaring rim, Strap handle from below rim to shoulder, Bronze band 
applied at mid-strap the band “clips” on both sides of handle. Rivet holes on 
both “clips”. Total length of band: 4.7 cm, maximum width: 1.2 cm. Me- 
dium-fired. Surface $YR 6/6. Internal diameter of mouth: 10.5 cm; internal 
diameter of neck: 0.080 cm; interior height: 19.2 cm. 
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Fig. 5:8 (13/8): Strap handle jug. Squat ovoid body with flat base. Wheel- 
made tall neck with flaring rim. Straps handle from below rim to shoul- 


der. 


Bronze band applied at mid-strap handle. The band “clips” on both sides of 
handle. Rivet holes on one “clip” (the other is missing). Total length of band: 
4.6 cm, maximum width: 1.2 cm. Medium-fired. Surface 5YR 6/4. Internal 
diameter of mouth: 10.0 cm; internal diameter of neck: 7.2 cm; interior height: 
16.8 cm. 


Fig. 5:9 (13/9): Folded “envelope” ledge handle jar with wide strap handle 
from below rim to shoulder. Wheel-made tall neck with flared rim. Ovoid 
body with flat base. Three-flap handles, strap handle decorated with two “lines” 
of vertical incisions, crossing each other to form a pattern. Incisions were 
executed when clay was still relatively soft. 


Applied band decoration at neck’s base. Bronze band applied at strap handle’s 
base. The band “clips” on both sides of handle. Rivet holes on both “clips”. 
Total length of band: 5.9 cm, maximum width: 1.4 cm. Greenish “scum lines” 
interior. 


High fired. Surface 10YR 6/3 to 10YR 7/4, more reddish near base, grayish on 
shoulder and neck. Internal diameter of mouth: 13.9 cm; internal diameter of 
neck: 9 m; interior height: 38.7 cm. ig. 6: LI (13/L D: Quatrefoil lamp. Traces 
of burnings on all four spouts. Small pebble found inside. Surface 
TOYR7/3. Ware 2.5YR 5/6. 


Fig. 6:L3 (13/13): Quatrefoil lamp. No traces of burnings on any of the four 
spouts. Surface 7.5 YR 6/6 to 7.5YR s/o. 


Fig. 6:L4 (1 3/L4): Ouatrefoil lamp. Traces of burnings on the three surviv- 
ing spouts, Surface 2.5 YR 5/8. 


Fig. 6:15 (13/15): Quatrefoil lamp. Traces of burnings on the three surviving 
spouts. Surface 2.5YR 5/6. Ware 2.5YR 5/4. 


Not illustrated: I 3/L2: Fragment of a quatrefoil lamp. Traces of burnings on 
the two surviving spouts. Surface TOYR 7/3 to 10YR 5/1. 
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Copper and Bronze Objects 

Fig. 7: 1 (13/Cl): Bronze (?) dagger with thick mid-rib and four rivet holes at 
handle’s attachment. Rivets are still in place. Length: 27.15 cm. Maximum 
thicknesses 0.43 cm width at handle’s attachment 2.58 cm. 


Fig. 7:2 (13/C2): Bronze (?) dagger with mid-rib marked by two parallel lines. 
Three rivet holes at handle’s attachment, with rivets still in place. Length: 
20.67 cm. Maximum thickness 0.38 cm; width at handle’s attachment 
2.81 cm. 


Fig. 7:3 (13/C3): 
Copper javelin. Rhomboidal section, curled tang. Length: 25.68 cm. Maxi- 
mum thickness: 1.14 cm. 


Fig. 7:4 (13/C8): Copper awl. Rectangular section. Maximum length: 
6.37 cm; maximum thickness: 0.25 cm. 


Fig. 7:5 (13/C7): Copper pin. Curled head, rectangular section. Maximum 
length: 12.28 cm.; maximum width: 0.40 cm; maximum thickness: 0.22 cm. 


Fig. 7:6 (13/C5): Bronze (?) pin with curled head and round Section. Maxi- 
mum thickness: 0.35 cm; maximum length: 10.38 cm. 


Fig. 8:C4a (1 3/C4a): Copper “crown”, decorated in repoussé and with a line 
of small holes, less than o. 1 cm in diameter , running along one of the 
edges. The holes are at a distance of 2.5 to 2.9 cm. from each other. Two larger 
holes at both tapered ends. Maximum width: 2.35 cm; minimum width: 0.88 
cm; diameter: 19.70 cm. Thickness: 0.06 cm. 


Fig. 8:C4b (13/C4h): Copper “buckle”, leaf shaped, with one rivet hole. 
Maximum width: 3.54 cm; minimum width: 0.81 cm. Not illustrated: 
13/C6: Copper fastener, with a rivet still in place. Diameter: 2.41 cm. Thick- 
ness: 0.06 cm.13/C9: Copper strip, in fragments. Thickness: 0.02 cm.13/CIO: 
Copper plaque with two rivets, still in place. Length: 5.33 cm; maximum 
width: 1.21 cm; thickness: 0.03 cm. 

13/Cl 1: Copper fasteners and plaque. Fasteners have small rivets in place, and 
traces of wood; plaque has two rivets in place at opposite ends. Plaque length: 
5.94 cm; width 1.38 cm; thickness: 0.04 cm. 13/C12: Copper fasteners, with 
rivets still in place. Width: 1.48 cm; diameter: 2.02 cm; thickness: 0.03 cm. 
Rivet length: 1.03 cm. 13/C13: Copper strip and round fastener with rivets 
still in place. 
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Strip width: 1.04 cm; thickness: 0.02 cm. Fastener width: 1.51 cm; diameter: 
2.00 cm. 13/C14: Silver pendant or bead. Biconical shape, in fragmentary 
conditions. Maximum length 2.28 cm; maximum width 1.44 cm. Silver leaf 
thickness: 0.02 cm. 13/Cış: Bone pendant decorated with 7 double circles on 
one flat side. Two holes at opposite side ends. 
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Fig. r. General map, showing the location of the Tomb 13, near Tell El-“Umeeiri. 
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Fig. z. General plan of the reservoir site and of the location of the tombs and cisterns 


found during the salvage excavations. 
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Fig. 3.a. Plan of Tomb 13 (right) and Cistern 14 (left), 
showing the location of skeletal material and grave assemblage. 
b. Cross section of Tomb 13 (right) and Cistern 14 (left). Drawing by Yazid Elyan. 
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Fig. 4. Pottery from Tomb 13. Dravvings by Ali Dajeh 
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Fig. 5. Pottery from Tomb 13. Drawings by A. Dajeh. 
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Fig. 6. Lamps from Tomb 13. Drawings by Ali Djeh. 
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Fig. 7. Copper and bronze objects from Tomb 13. Drawings by: S Abbadi and Y Elayan. 
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Fig. 8. Copper implements from Tomb 13. Drawing by Yazid Elayan. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the results of survey work carried out in 2005 in the regions of 
Muş, Bitlis, Ağrı and Iğdır. The most significant conclusion to be drawn from 
these results is that the settlement of the area immediately to the east of Lake Van 
was much more intense than previously thought. We have further evidence of 
Syro-Mesopotamian interaction in the Late Chalcolithic (Amuq E-F), and a 
growing body of information on Early Bronze Age fortresses yielding Kura-Araxes 
material. The Middle Bronze Age is not well represented, but during the Early 
and Middle Iron Ages settlements increase markedly. 


Surveys in 2005 were conducted in north and east of Lake Van Basin." 
Thirty-one sites have been listed within the Muradiye, Caldiran, central 


" Our surveys have been carried out with the permission of the Turkish Ministry of Cul- 
ture and Tourism, General Directorate for Monuments and Museums. I wish to express my 
appreciation to the General Directorate for Monuments and Museums for granting me per- 
mission to undertake these investigations. This survey was supported by TUBITAK (The Sci- 
entific and Technical Research Council of Turkey, Project No. SOBAG-105Ko63), TTK 
(Turkish Historical Society) and University of Yüzüncü Yıl/Van (Project No. 2002-FED-093). 
I wish to thank them for their support of this project. I am especially grateful to Veli Sevin 
for providing considerable and valuable assistance. 

The team comprised Oğuz Akbabaöz (Representative of the Turkish Antiquities), Prof. 
Dr. Veli Sevin, Prof. Dr. Necla Arslan Sevin, Hatice Kalkan (Yiiziincii Yil Universitesi, assist- 
ant, Ege University, PhD student), Nilgün Coşkun Köse (Yüzüncü Yıl Üniversitesi, assistant, 
PhD student), Davut Yiğitpaşa (Yüzüncü Yıl Üniversitesi, assistant, PhD student), Gulan 
Ayaz (Yüzüncü Yıl Üniversitesi, assistant, PhD student). 
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and Edremit districts of Van (Figs 1-2). The sites that were examined to- 
gether with the results of our previous surveys span a period from Late 
Chalcolithic to Late Iron Age; most of them belong to Early/Middle Iron 
Age. The data on the Late Chalcolithic and Middle Bronze Age are very 


scanty. 


The Late Chalcolithic (ca. 3750-3400 BC) 


Material belonging to this period was found at four sites: Aşağı Gölalan 
(O71/6) and Baklatepe? (O71/3) to north and east of Lake Erçek, and 
Çavuşbaşı (M72/3) and Çaldıran Kale (M72/2), in the Çaldıran Plain. 
These sites are fortress type settlements on a rocky hill with a long history 
of occupation, vvhich is attested in the region (Late Chalcolithic Period/ 
Early Bronze Age-Late Iron Age). Only a very limited number of surface 
sherds are of Amuq E-F 'chaff-faced vvare” type, which point to an interac- 
tion vvith southern regions that vve noted in our previous survey.? The 
sherds belong to simple rim bowls and rounded bodied jars with everted 
short-necks (Fig. 3). They are all handmade, in a brown paste, and have 
been slipped in the same color. Their fabric is rough, gritty and chaff-tem- 
pered, and they have been moderately or badly fired. 


The Early Bronze Age (ca. 3400—2300/2200 BC) 


Fortresses that belong to Early Bronze Age are among the novel results 
for 2005. Early Bronze Age fortresses are located at Caldiran (M72/2) and 
Çavuşbaşı (M72/3) in Çaldıran Plain, and at Kıratlı (070/8), Baklatepe 
(071/3), Aktaş (071/4), Kilisetepe* (071/2) and Şehirtepe (071/5), in the 
line that runs through the cast and north shores of Lake Erçek beginning 
from the northeast corner of the Van Plain. Among these fortress type set- 
tlements, each of which is perched on a high rocky hill, Aktaş and 
Şehirtepe, vvere settled only in Early Bronze Age. Both of these fortresses 
are rectangular in plan and their masonry comprises medium-sized facing 
stones without evidence of intervening rubble fill. Aktaş fortress measures 


> Burney 1958, p. 178; Russell 1980, No. 224. In these studies, Baklatepe is referred to as 
Hino. 

3 Marro and Özfirat 2003, pp. 389-390; Marro and Özfirat 2004, pp. 232-233; Marro and 
Ozfirat 2005, pp. 322-326; Ozfirat and Marro 2004, pp. 16-17; Ozfirat and Marro 2004, 
pp. 300-301; Ozfirat and Marro (in press). 

* Burney 1957, fig. I; Burney 1958, p. 178; Russell 1980, No. 225. In these studies, 
Kilisetepe is referred to as Keçanis. 
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76.50 x 31 m. and the thickness of its walls is 2.40 m (Fig. 4). Sehirtepe for- 
tress measures 41 x 58 m and it has walls that measure 3.30 m. thick. 

Early Bronze Age sherds collected from these sites are in Kura-Araxes tra- 
dition, which is well known from eastern Anatolia and our surveys. They 
are roughly classified in two wares: black or black-gray burnished and red- 
brown burnished wares (Figs 5-6). In most of the black or black-gray bur- 
nished types, rims are in a different colour and lighter; they are usually 
cream, gray or brown burnished. The other group has a red-brown to 
cream paste that is slipped, lightly burnished or left plain. They are hand- 
made, with rough or medium grit inclusions and badly fired. In general, 
both wares comprise round-bodied jars with a long neck or closed mouth, 
and round-bodied bowls with an everted rim. 

With these recent findings, we now have a broader understanding of set- 
tlement patterns during the Early Bronze Age. While the many mounds in 
the plains scattered across the entire region are a familiar sight to us, we can 
now also state that in this region fortresses situated on rocky hilltops or hill- 
sides constitute another settlement type. 


The Middle Bronze Age (ca. 2300/2200-1400/1300 BC) 


The Middle Bronze Age is represented by only a few sherds that are in 
red-brown ware found at Çavuşbaşı (M72/3) in the Çaldıran Plain, and at 
Beyaztaş (N 71/8) to the north of Lake Erçek. These sherds share attributes 
with Araxes Painted Ware’ except for the ornamentation and are few in 
number (Fig. 7: 1). 


The Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age Period (cz. 1400/1300-900 BC) 


Sites of the Late Bronze/Early Iron Age are frequently seen in the region 
and comprise fortresses on rocky hills, and cemeteries positioned on hill- 
sides. These sites are Çavuşbaşı (M72/3) in the Çaldıran Plain, Siyahtaş 
(070/5) and Kıratlı (070/8) to the northeast of Van Plain, and Harabe 
Kale (072/1) (Fig. 7: 2), Abdullah Çeşmesi (071/1) and Baklatepe (070/8) 
along the castern shore of Lake Erçek. These fortresses and huge cemeteries 
on their outskirts, whose numbers are increasing gradually in the Eastern 
Anatolian high plateau, can be considered demographic indicators, shovving 
that population began to concentrate in certain centers. This social organi- 
zation can also be considered to be one of the factors that prepared the 
ground for the emergence of the Urartian Kingdom. Systematic planning is 
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not evident in the fortresses, and the masonry of their walls employed me- 
dium-sized facing stones without rubble fill. Harabe fortress is important 
since it is a single-phase settlement and its architecture is well preserved 
well. It is a rectangular fortress in plan, measuring 115 x 24 m. The thickness 
of the exterior walls is 2 m, and it is divided into two parts in the middle, 
whereas their height rises up to 1 m in some parts. 

Cemeteries consist of chamber graves peculiar to this period. Siyahtas 
fortress and cemetry also yielded information on the Early Iron Age. Since 
it was used only in this period and due to the high number of graves un- 
earthed (Fig. 8). Some of the chamber graves here which are closed with 
heavy slabs measure 2.65 x 1.00 x 1.00 m, 2.20 x 0.92, 2.40 x 1.70 x 0.80 m. 

A pinkish-buff ware, the most common, and a red-slipped variety repre- 
sent the Early Iron Age finds on the eastern side of the Lake Van basin. 
Shapes are mostly carinated and grooved bowls with low necks, and round- 
bodied small jars (Fig. 9-11). They have a pink, buff, or red paste that is 
slipped in the same colour, generally with medium grit temper, and is not 
burnished, or at the most lightly burnished. Vessels are medium fired and 
wheel-made. Motley colours caused by firing are peculiar to the surface of 
this ware. Certain pots that were smoke blackened can also be placed 
amongst this group. Bowls are classified in two form groups: those with a 
carinated, closed mouth and globular body, and others with an open 
mouth, and a simple and everted rim. Both of these bowls types are mostly 
ornamented with grooves, and incised notches and wavy lines are placed 
between the grooves. Similarly, necked jars with round bodies are also 
ornamented with grooves and notches. Grooves on the inside or outside of 
the rims are typical for the jars of this period. Two sherds are noteworthy 
for their red-brick ornamentation (Fig. 10: 9-10; 11: 3). This type is rare in 
the basin during Early Iron Age but commonly found in the Nakhichevan 
Early Iron Age.“ The third group in this pinkish-buff fabric is red-slipped 
(Fig. 12). In this group, slip is on the inside and extends up to middle part 
on the exterior of the vessel. The slip is transparent on these sherds, which 
are not burnished. Moreover, the slip is uneven as if it has been spread with 
a brush. These sherds must belong to second or last phase of Early Iron 
Age. The second group of this period has a red-brown paste and a red slip. 
Sherds of this group represent the second phase of the Early Iron Age and 
its transition to Middle Iron Age in Lake Van basin (Fig. 13: 1-5; 14: 1-2).7 


5 This kind of vessels was found Yoncatepe in Lake Van basin, see Belli and Konyar 2003, 
p. 65-76. 

6 Aliev 1977, p. 113-124. 

7 Sevin 2004b. 
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They have small to medium grit inclusions, and they are medium fired, 
burnished and wheel-made. They should not be mistaken for Urartian 
wares, which are not only technically and formally different, but also have a 
thick, dark red slip that is visually distinctive. 

The cemeteries located on the side of rocky hill where the Çavuşbaşı for- 
tress is situated, consist of low kurgans (Fig. 14: 3). The shapes of graves, 
many of which are destroyed, and the scattered sherds show that these buri- 
als are influenced by traditions in the Ağrı-Iğdır basin, defined by Tendürek 
Mountain to the north, rather than by cultures in the Lake Van basin. The 
geographical situation of these cemeteries, at the transition point between 
these two localities, probably explains this influence. Like ceramics in the 
Ağrı-Iğdır region, sherds have a gray-black burnished fabric, which spread 
to South Caucasus in Last Bronze/Farly Iron Age. Sherds of this type are 
few in number in the Lake Van district. 


The Middle Iron Age (900— ca. 600 BC) 


Material of the Middle Iron Age was found at virtually all sites: Yukarı 
Elmalık (P70/1), Siyahtaş (070/5), Tasmalı (N70/8), Baklatepe (071/3) 
Abdullah Çeşmesi (O71/1) Kilisetepe (071/2), Büyükdüz (069/3), Carga- 
vattepe (072/2), Biçenek (072/3), Beyaztaş (N 71/8), Muradiye (N72/1), 
Çavuşbaşı (M72/3) and Çaldıran (M72/2). 

Yukarı Elmalık fortress (Fig. 15: 1-2), first examined by Charles Burney? 
and Veli Sevin,” has the clearest architectural remains for this period. It has 
a roughly rectangular plan and its walls are constructed from semi- 
cyclopaean blocks that rise up to 1.5 m in some parts; the western face is 
reinforced with buttresses. The fortresses of Muradiye and Çaldıran, also 
studied by Burney," seem to be important for this period, but their remains 
are not clearly visible, owing to the accumulation of later occupations and 
the extent of intensive, modern destruction. It is problematic to date the 
wall remains at Baklatepe because Late Iron Age sherds were also found 
here. What is evident is that, contrary to the previous period, all types of 
fields and terrain were utilised in this period, suggesting a settlement pat- 
tern that involved systematic planning. The existence of a central authority, 
the Urartian Kingdom, in the region is clearly evident. 


* Burney 1957, p. 45; Burney and Lawson 1960, p. 177-178; Russell 1980, No: 202. In 
these studies Yukari Elmalik Kilisetepe is referred to as Zivistan. 

? Sevin 1986, p. 287—289. 

© Muradiye: Burney 1957, p. 48; Burney and Lawson 1960, p. 183—185; Russell 1980, No: 
211. Çaldıran: Burney 1957, pp. 48—49: Burney and Lawson 1960, pp. 182-183; Russell 1980, 
No: 219. 
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Classical Urartian red burnished ware aside Middle Iron Age sherds have 
a red-brown fabric (Fig. 13: 6—10). Most of them are slipped in the same 
colour as the paste, and are burnished. They generally have a medium gritty 
section, and are medium fired. Bowls can be classified in two groups: 
round-bodied bowls and carinated bowls. Their rims are mostly open to- 
wards the outside and are thickened. Carinated bowls mostly have straight 
and simple eveted rims. Jars are, for the most part, either short-necked and 
round-bodied, or high-necked and oval-bodied. Urartian red burnished 
ware, which are fewer in number, are well known and seen freguently at 
Urartian sites (Fig. 15). 


The Late Iron Age (ca. 600-334 BC) 


The east shore of Lake Van experienced an intensive settlement in this 
period, confirming the 2004 survey results. Traces of Late Iron Age were 
found at both settlements on the plains and at hillside fortresses: Baklatepe 
(O71/3) Abdullah Çeşmesi (O71/1), Kilise Tepe (O71/2), Cargavat Tepe 
(O72/2), Aşağı Gölalan (071/6), Çavuşbaşı (M72/3) Çaldıran Kale (M72/ 
2). Besides these centres, which were settled over several periods, Yeşilalıç I 
fortress at Saray, first examined by V. Sevin," and Şafak Bulakları (069/5), 
Koltuklar (069/4), Sazlıkyanı (070/6) and Sivritepe (070/7), all one pe- 
riod sites located on the east shore of Lake Van (070/7), seems to have 
played a significant role in this period. The last two are flat settlements situ- 
ated on a plain with no observable architectural remains. 

The fortress at Yeşilalıç II has a roughly rectangular plan (Fig. 16). The 
fortress measures 187.50 m along its length, whereas its width is 80 m along 
the northeast and 60 m along the southwest. Constructed of semi- 
cyclopaean blocks the walls are 2 m thick, rising to a height of 1.70 m in 
parts. 

Şafak Bulakları is a special case (Fig. 17). A platform, 3-4 m in height, it 
was built with huge rocks placed on a foundation made of smaller stones. 
Its position on a hill took advantage of a clear view of Lake Van. This plat- 
form is encircled by two rows of stones with a diameter of 19 m. Another 
series of stones, measuring 7 x 7 m encloses a square chamber that measures 
5.30 x 5.30 m. Walls are generally 2.50 m thick. Black and red ashes spread 
over an area 2m in diameter, located 40 m west of the platform, suggest an 
oven. This place was probably a sacred area, perhaps used for religious cer- 
emonies. On the hillsides below this area, there is a small settlement and 


™ Sevin 1986, pp. 289—291. 
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some graves, which included a pithos burial not unlike those around 
Koltuklar. 

Late Iron Age sherds are quite similar to the ones found at the sites in 
Eastern Anatolia and Iranian Azerbaijan (Figs 18-19).” They are repre- 
sented by two wares: (a) pink, brown and red paste and slipped; (b) cream, 
pink and buff paste, with a cream slip and painted ornaments. Although 
these two groups do not have many distinguishing features except for the 
different slip and painted ornament, it is evident that cream-slipped and 
painted variety are of a higher quality. Both wares are mostly tempered with 
fine to medium grit inclusions, and fired in a medium oven, burnished and 
wheel-made. They can be classified according to three main forms: bowls 
called tulip bowl’ or ‘triangle ware’; straight or slightly open rim bowls 
with flat rims; jars with a short neck and round bodies. The interior of 'tri- 
angle ware’ bowls is generally ornamented in one or two colours of black, 
brown and red. The body sherds mostly belong to small jars and are 
ornamented with lively patterns in one or two colours. 


Conclusion 


Our survey carried out in 2005 supports the results of our previous stud- 
ies. Generally, it can be said that Lake Van basin's east shore had a much 
more intensive settlement in Late Chalcolithic, Early Bronze Age and Late 
Iron Age than previously thought. The Late Chalcolithic sherds are very 
scanty and belong to the Amuq E-F 'chaff-faced ware’ type, showing Syro- 
Mesopotamian connections. The Late Chalcolithic period is characterised 
by strong cultural interactions and exchange networks within the Van-Agri- 
Iğdır region, as represented by Tilkitepe Ware, Sioni Ware and Amuq E-F 
type. The Early Bronze Age belongs to the rather expansive and enduring 
Kura-Araxes culture, and is well illustrated throughout East Anatolia and 
Transcaucasia. The importance of our survey results is that they focus atten- 
tion on Early Bronze Age fortresses on rocky hills on hillsides, showing an- 
other form of settlement other than the familiar mounds on the plain. Why 
the Middle Bronze Age is not well represented is not clear to us as yet. İt 
can be said that this situation is consistent with the idea that life in the 
Middle Bronze Age shifted mostly towards highland fields. During the 
Early and Middle Iron Ages, the number of settlements increased markedly 
over the entire region. Ceramics of the Urartian Kingdom (Middle Iron 


2 Kroll 2000; Marro and Ozfirat 2005, p. 333; Ozfirat and Marro in press; Sevin 1998; 
2002. 
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Age), in particular, were found at all sites we visited of this period. In Late 
Iron Age, the cast shore of Lake Van was intensively settled. 
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Site Code Site Name Village Name 1 District Province 
M72/2 Caldiran Merkez Caldiran Van 
M72/3 Çavuşbaşı Sellik Çaldıran Van 
N72/1 Muradiye Merkez Muradiye Van 
P73/1 Yeşilalıç TI Yeşilalıç Saray Van 
N 71/8 Beyaztaş Yukarı Gölalan 1 Merkez Van 
O71/6 Aşağı Gölalan Aşağı Gölalan 1 Merkez Van 
071/5 Şehirtepe Aşağı Gölalan | Merkez Van 
072/3 Biçenek Yatıksırt Merkez Van 
072/1 Harabe Kale Yatıksırt Merkez Van 
072/2 Cargavat Tepe Yatıksırt Merkez Van 
069/5 Şafak Bulakları Ağartı Merkez Van 
069/4 Koltuklar Ağartı Merkez Van 
069/3 Büyükdüz Ağartı Merkez Van 
O 69/1 Harabe Kilise Ağartı Merkez Van 
071/2 Kilisetepe Kaymaklı Merkez Van 
071/1 Abdullah Çeşmesi | Erçek Merkez Van 
071/4 Aktaş Aktaş Merkez Van 
071/3 Baklatepe Baklatepe Merkez Van 
N70/8 Tasmalı Yaylıyaka Merkez Van 
070/5 Siyahtaş Aşıt Merkez Van 
O70/6 Sazlıkyanı Kalecik Merkez Van 
070/7 Sivritepe Kalecik Merkez Van 
070/8 Kıratlı Kıratlı Merkez Van 
P70/1 Yukarı Elmalık Elmalık Merkez Van 


Fig. 2. List of 2005 survey sites. 
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Fig. 3. Late Chalcolithic sherds (Baklatepe: r, Çavuşbaşı: 2-3; Aşağı Gölalan: 4-6). 
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Fig. 4. 1 Aktaş fortress; 2 Plan of Aktaş fortress. 
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Fig. 5. 1 Çaldıran Early Bronze Age sherds; 2 Aktaş Early Bronze Age sherd. 
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Fig. 6. Farly Bronze Age sherds (Aktaş: 3-8, rr, Baklatepe: 4, 12, 17, 19; Kilisetepe: 2, 9, 13, 16; 
Şehirtepe: 1, 10, 14-15, 18). 
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Fig. 7. 1 Middle Bronze Age sherds (Çavuşbaşı: 1—2; Beyaztaş 3-4); 2 Harabekale fortress. 
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Fig. 8. 1 Plan of Siyahtaş chamber grave; 2 Siyahtaş chamber grave. 
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Fig. 9. Early Iron Age bowls from Siyahtaş (Pinkish-buff ware). 
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Fig. 10. Early Iron Age bowls and Jars from Siyahtaş (Pinkish-buff ware). 
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Fig. 11. 1 Early Iron Age bowl from Siyahtaş (Pinkish-buff ware); 
2 Early Iron Age jar sherds from Siyahtaş (Pinkish-buff ware) ; 
3 Early Iron Age bowls from Siyahtaş (Pinkish-buff painted ware). 
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Fig. 12. 1 Farly Iron Age bowl from Siyahtaş (Pinkish-buff red slipped ware); 
z Farly Iron Age jar from Siyahtaş (Pinkish-buff red slipped ware). 
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Fig. 13. Early/Middle Iron Age sherds (Red slipped ware) from Siyahtas: r, 
Abdullah Çeşmesi: 2-5; Red-brown ware, Harabe Kilise 6; Tasmalı: 8-9; 
Yukarı Elmalık: 10-11). 
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Fig. 14. 1 Early/Middle Iron Age jar from Abdullah Çeşmesi (Red slipped ware); 
z Early/Middle Iron Age jar from Çavuşbaşı (Red slipped ware) ; 
3. Çavuşbaşı, Low kurgan. 
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YUKARI ELMALIK 


2 Plan of Yukarı Elmalık fortress; 


3 Urartian red-burnished sherd from Siyahtaş. 
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Fig. ış. r. Yukari Elmalik fortress 
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Fig. 16. 1. Yeşilalıç II fortress; 2. Plan of Yeşilalıç II fortress. 
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Fig. 17. 1 Şafak Bulakları; 2: Plan of Şafak Bulakları. 
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Fig. 18. Late Iron Age Sherds (Sazlıkyanı: 1-7, 9—21; Sivritepe: 8). 
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Fig. 19. r: Late Iron Age pot from Sazlıkyanı; 
2: Late Iron Age painted sherds from Sazlıkyanı. 
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Abstract 


Refitting specimens provides great insight for archaeologists. However, refitting is 
rarely carried out for lithics from Old World archaeological sites of late prehis- 
toric date. In this article, a refitted artefact, consisting of 42 fragments that were 
excavated from the Late Chalcolithic stratum at Sos Höyük, is examined with a 
view to characterising the obsidian consumption strategy at the site during the 
late prehistoric period. Through a comparison with previous studies, some simi- 
larities are recognised between this period and the subsequent one. Moreover, ob- 
servations from the refitted artefact allow a unique obsidian procurement and 
consumption strategy to be identified. 


Introduction 


Refitting analysis is an extremely valuable tool for archaeologists that can 
be applied to a range of materials." Whatever the refitted material, whether 
stone or bone, for example, refitting is concrete evidence of the co-existence 
of two or more different parts which were separated from the same body. 


” I would like to thank all who kindly helped me and gave me useful suggestions and who 
allowed me to work on this material: Prof. Antonio Sagona and Dr Claudia Sagona (Univer- 
sity of Melbourne), Dr Sachihiro Omura (Middle Eastern Cultural Center in Japan), Mr. 
Mustafa Erkmen (Director of Erzurum Museum), staff of Erzurum Museum, Ms. Angela 
Bush (University of Melbourne), Mr. Akira Yamashina (Meiji University), Mr. Tadashi 
Katsuno (Philipps-Universitât Marburg). 

* Bleed 2004; Hofman 1981; Hofman and Enloe 1992; Morrow 1996. 
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Based on this fact, many studies have been conducted to examine site for- 
mation processes, lithic reduction technologies? etc. Although refitting has 
been carried out on ceramics* and bones’, it has been mainly undertaken 
for stone tools. Most examples of lithic refitting in the Old World are from 
Palaeolithic sites. With the development of metallurgy in the Late 
Chalcolithic, researchers tend to pay less attention to lithics, so this particu- 
lar example of refitting is very rare. 

In 2006, the author studied the Late Chalcolithic obsidian from Sos 
Höyük, and, in the process, a river cobble consisting of 42 fragments was 
refitted. In this article, this consolidation will be examined and aspects of 
obsidian consumption strategy at this site will be discussed. 


Geological and historical setting of Sos Höyük 


Sos Höyük lies in the north-eastern part of Turkey, about 24 km east of 
the modern city of Erzurum (Fig. 1a). The site, located inside of the mod- 
ern village, Yiğittaşı,“ is situated in a high narrow plateau which provides 
access to Trans-Caucasus to the east — the Republic of Georgia through 
Kars and to modern Armenia through Kagizman and Igdir — and Central 
Anatolia to the west. The Palandöken Dağları mountain range lies to the 
south, whereas the Kargapazarı Dağları defines the north side of the plain. 
A small river, Deresuyu River, a tributary of Aras River, runs through the 
north of the settlement. Severe damage is apparent at the ancient site, 
caused by modern construction; disturbances on the north side of the site 
enabled excavations to begin at an upper and lower level.’ 

Excavations at this site were carried out from 1994 to 2000 by an Austral- 
ian-Turkish archaeological team. The series of campaigns revealed strati- 
graphic evidence of human occupation from the Medieval to the Late 
Chalcolithic period.” A concerted effort has also been made on establishing 
an absolute chronology through an extensive suite of radiocarbon readings.? 


> Jodry 1992; Morrow 1996; Petraglia 1992. 

3 Wyckoff 1992. 

4 Lindauer 1992; Mills, Camilli and Wandsnider 1992. 

5 Enloe and David 1992. 

6 Local people still call this village as its old name, Sos köy and this old one is rather easily 
recognized by them. 

7 Sagona, Sagona and Özkorucuklu 1995 

8 Sagona, Sagona and Özkorucuklu 1995; Sagona, Erkmen, Sagona and Thomas 1996; 
Sagona, Erkmen, Sagona and Hovvells 1997; Sagona, Erkmen, Sagona, McNiven and Hovvells 
1998; Sagona and Sagona 2000. 

? Sagona 2000. 
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Excavations yielded a wide range of artefacts groups. Ceramics obtained 
secure in stratigraphic contexts allowed researchers to propose a pottery 
chronology for this region,” whereas zoological and botanical evidence has 
enabled the reconstruction of the palaeoenvironment and the subsistence 
strategies." Lithics comprise one of the most important and abundant finds 
throughout the entire sequence. Most of these lithics are obsidian,” pre- 
sumably due to the existence of a massive obsidian source, the Malikom 
Gorge, situated about 20 km north-east of the site. In fact, some obsidian 
artefacts excavated from the site have been analysed and their source can be 
assigned to the outcrop.” 


The context of the refitted material 


The refitted cobble was found in 1999 in Locus 4244 within Late 
Chalcolithic (Period VA) round house (Fig. 1b). ^ We have no date for Lo- 
cus 4244, but a radiocarbon reading for a charcoal sample obtained in Lo- 
cus 4250 that is part of the same burnt debris of the dwelling provided a 
reading of 3345 to 2915 Cal BC (Beta-135362) with a two-sigma confidence.” 
The cobble fragments were found to north of a central hearth. Artefacts 
other than the obsidian refit were also found at Locus 4244, such as a long- 
necked jar,“ a twin-horned andiron” and a well-preserved bone point.” It is 
noteworthy that the long-necked jar foreshadows “the later Kura-Araxes 
repertoire”.” 

According to the excavators, Sos VA period can be subdivided into four 
sub-phases relating to the construction of a large stone wall: pre-construc- 
tion, first construction, collapse, and re-construction.” The purpose and 
function of the wall are not clear because excavation was carried out in lim- 
ited areas. However, it is not likely to have been a fortification wall in the 
view of the fact that it is located inside of the settlement. Rather, the exca- 


1 Palumbi 2003; Sagona 2000. 

= Howell-Meurs 2001; Sagona, Erkmen, Sagona and Howells 1997; Sagona, Erkmen, 
Sagona, McNiven and Howells 1998. 

> Sagona, Sagona and Özkorucuklu 1995. 

3 Brennan 2000. 

^ I would like to thank Dr Lisa Hopkins, a trench supervisor. Without her careful excava- 
tion and collection of artefacts, it would have been impossible to refit the object. 

5 Sagona and Sagona 2000. 

16 Sagona and Sagona 2000, p. 81, fig.6:7. 

7 Sagona and Sagona 2000, p. 85, fig.10:1. 

© Sagona and Sagona 2000, p. 94, fig.19:1. 

9 Sagona and Sagona 2000, p. 62. 

20 Sagona and Sagona 2000. 
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vators consider that it had a socio-political function, such as defining the 
area of the settlement centre.” 

As described below, nearly the entire cobble was pieced together by the 
refitting. Considering that even a very small piece of obsidian (less than 
I gm in weight) is conjoined and that all refitted parts were collected from 
the same basket in the same locus, this locus seems not to have been dis- 
turbed after those fragments were discarded. 


Description of the refit and removal sequence 


The refitted cobble is depicted in Fig. 3-4, where it is apparent that sev- 
eral small pieces remain missing. The size of the object is 148 x 110 x 81 mm 
and its weight is 1223.2 gm. The surface of the cortex is relatively smooth 
and resembles those of water-worn cobbles in river beds. The obsidian itself 
seems to be very high quality containing no visible crystal, and with a black 
and opaque appearance. Similar types of the rock can be found at the near- 
est outcrop. The refit consists of 42 artefacts whose weights show great dif- 
ferences, varying from 0.2—274.9 gm (Fig. 5). Among those artefacts, there 
is no retouched piece and all are simple flakes, cores or chunks. 

The removal sequence of this refit is shown in Figure 6. In this diagram, 
the order of removal proceeds from left to right. Brackets mean the simulta- 
neous breaking and braces exhibit that the cobble was knapped on different 
faces in a same core, but the sequence of removal is not clear. At the first 
stage, cortex removal was carried out on some faces. Some flakes (e.g. Nos 2 
and 26) from this initial flaking can be conjoined. After cortex removal, the 
cobble was struck in the middle of a flat surface and was split into three 
parts (A, B and C, see Figs 3-4). After the separation, knapping was under- 
taken upon each segment. These removal sequences for each part are shown 
in the lower part of the diagram and are described below. 

Part A was divided into three pieces by further knapping. Each segment 
seems to have been broken into smaller parts simultaneously. No further 
flaking was carried out in this part after the breakage. 

Part B is the largest and heaviest segment among the three fragments. 
Flaking took place on two different surfaces of the part. From one surface, 
continuous removal from was carried out, creating 8 fragments — Nos 18 
to No.ro. On the other hand, only two pieces (Nos 17 and 20) were re- 
moved from the other surface. After this, a large lump, which consists of 
three chunks (Nos 6, 31 and 33) remained. This was then broken into the 
three pieces. 


2 Sagona and Sagona 2000, pp. 59. 
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Part C is the smallest segment of the three parts. İt appears that this part 
broke into the nine pieces of which it is composed due to the initial strike 
which formed Parts A, B and C. This conclusion is drawn from the fact 
that there is no clear indication of further percussion in this fragment. 


Technological features of the refit 


Direct percussion seems to have been used for most of the detaching, as 
shapes of many flakes are irregular and thick. The hammer type is not clear, 
but a hard hammer might have been utilised for the initial breaking after 
cortex removal, because platform shattering occurred due to knapping.” 
No sophisticated core preparation technigue was applied for reduction in 
this cobble. Even though some blades were recovered from the Late 
Chalcolithic sequences of this site,’ no trace of blade technology can be 
identified in this refitting. As McNiven pointed out, blades were imported 
from somewhere and expedient flake technology is prevalent among Sos 
Höyük lithic industry.” 


Discussion 


Through observation of the refitted artefact, the following four charac- 
teristic features can be pointed out. First, the appearance of the obsidian is 
very similar to one obtained from the Malikom Gorge obsidian source. 
This is not surprising as it is the nearest outcrop from the site and obsidian 
from the outcrop can be collected as alluvial deposits at Büyükdere River, 
which runs a few kilometres from the site. In the Erzurum province, only 
one obsidian source other than Malikom Gorge has been discovered so far, 
and that source is situated about 40 km south-west of the site. Further evi- 
dence of the validity of Malikom Gorge as a source for this artefact is the 
fact that chemical analyses have been used to link the source to other 
nearby samples.” 

Second, the cortex of the refitted cobble indicates that a water-worn rock 
was utilised. Among obsidian cores or flakes excavated from Early Bronze 
Age strata, similar cortices are often found.” This suggests that obsidian 


22 


Rosen 1997, p. 22. 

5 Sagona and Sagona 2000; pp.1oo, fig.26. 

^^ Sagona, Erkmen, Sagona, McNiven and Howells 1998. 
55 Brennan 2000. 

2 Sagona, Erkmen, Sagona, McNiven and Howells 1998. 
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had been procured from river beds since the Late Chalcolithic Age to at 
least the Early Bronze Age. 

Third, this nearly complete reconstruction implies that this material was 
not totally consumed. This might be due to the close proximity of the out- 
crop. In contradiction to this view, obsidian was previously reported to 
have been utilised thoroughly during the Early Bronze Age following the 
adoption of a “conservation strategy." McNiven discussed the possibility 
that “the operation of social and/or physical access restrictions” may have 
played a role in the availability of obsidian in this period.” Such a strategy, 
however, does not seem to have been adopted in the Late Chalcolithic. A 
similar change in obsidian consumption strategy was also confirmed at an 
Upper Palaeolithic site in the Central Highlands of Japan.” This kind of 
alternation might reflect sedentism and/or seasonality of site occupation. 

Last, the technique used to knap this refitted artefact appears to be lack- 
ing any specialised technology. Rather unspecialised and expedient tech- 
niques were used. Even in late prehistoric periods, when metallurgy was 
practiced to a degree at many sites, specialised blade workshops were coeval 
at several sites.?” Such a workshop was not found during the excavation at 
Sos Héyiik, and according to the lithic analysis carried out by McNiven, 
the evidence does not support the presence of specialised manufacturing in 
the late prehistoric period. Obsidian was consumed for domestic use, but 
not for special products such as blades. 


Conclusion 


Any example of an obsidian refit from late prehistoric sites is very rare 
and such a finding is invaluable not only for the light it sheds on lithic 
technology, but also for our understanding of the procurement and con- 
sumption strategies of raw materials. Despite the effort and time required 
for a refit, careful observation of the Sos Héyiik cobble has elucidated a 
number of activities specific to the site. This study shows that, even at a site 
in which metallurgy was already practiced, refitting should still be at- 
tempted. In addition, it shows that using a comprehensive approach, which 
combines refitting with obsidian characterisation or lithic analysis, an accu- 
rate reconstruction can be achieved. 


7 Sagona, Erkmen, Sagona, McNiven and Howells 1998. 
Sagona, Erkmen, Sagona, McNiven and Howells 1998, pp. 38. 
> Kobayashi 1999. 

3° See, for example, Hartenberger, Rosen and Matney 2000. 

3 Sagona, Erkmen, Sagona, McNiven and Howells 1998. 
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Fig. 1a. Map showing the location of Sos Höyük. 
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Fig. ıb. Round house of Sos Höyük VA, showing locus 4244. 
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Fig. 3. The refit of an obsidian cobble from Sos Höyük VA 
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Fig. 4. The refit of an obsidian cobble from Sos Höyük VA 
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No Weight/g | Type || No. 1 Weight/g | Type 
1 5,6 Co 22 8,8 FI 
2 5,9 FI 23 44,4 Co 
3 9,5 Co 24 5,4 FI 
4 8 FI 25 23,2 FI 
5 44,7 Fl 26 36,7 Fl 
6 9,9 Co 27 13,1 Co 
7 11,5 Co 28 14,3 FI 
8 37,2 FI 29 10,6 FI 
9 46,5 Co 30 80,8 FI 

10 28,8 Co 31 122,6 Ch 
11 59,7 Co 32 97,2 Co 
12 24,4 FI 33 274,9 Ch 
13 0,6 Fl 34 0,6 Fl 
14 16,2 Fl 35 3,5 Fl 
15 1,7 Fl 36 0,7 Fl 
16 13,2 Fl 37 3,3 FI 
17 8,5 Ch 38 0,2 FI 
18 24,7 Fl 41 0,9 FI 
19 12,1 FI 42 2,2 FI 
20 60,8 FI 44 2:1 FI 
21 47,3 FI 45 0,9 FI 
* FI: Flake Co: Core Ch:Chunk 


Fig. ş. Characteristics of obsidian fragments belonging to cobble. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Irfan Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century Volume İH, part 1: 
Toponymy, Monuments, Historical Geography, and Frontier Studies. Washington, 
D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2002. ISBN 
0884022145. 


In the sixth-century church of St. Sergius at Nitil in Jordan, an incompletely pre- 
served floor mosaic incorporates an inscription in Greek that greets the eyewit- 
ness — then as now — with the exclamatory phrase “O Arethas, son of al- 
Hârith!”, seemingly in celebratory homage to the Ghassanid phylarch of that name 
(r. 529-69). Irfan Shahid’s choice of this image as a colour frontispiece to his most 
recent book in the colossal series Byzantium and the Arabs, along with other photo- 
graphs of the Nitil church mosaic between pages 450-55 and, notably, the mortuary 
epitaph of the Ghassanid phylarch Tha‘laba as a finispiece, encapsulate both the 
content and purpose of Shahid’s third book on Byzantine-Arab relations in the 
sixth century CE: to demonstrate unequivocally that the Ghassanids — the Byzan- 
tine empire’s loyal allies on the desertous eastern border — were not nomads but 
committed sedentarists and, in support of his main thesis, to identify, describe and 
explain the many settled sites patronised by them in Bilad al-Sham (Syria-Pales- 
tine). 

Of the Byzantium and the Arabs series so far, this book will be the most relevant 
to archaeologists, given its emphasis on historical geography, toponyms, sites, and 
monuments, the latter mostly retrieved from texts and only in passing from ar- 
chaeological reports. Importantly for the archaeologist, Shahid pulls (rather than 
guides) the reader through a mass of historical material to document many signifi- 
cant Ghassanid sites and the buildings reported as erected at each, ranging from 
religious constructions notably churches and monasteries to secular structures such 
as palaces, fortresses and water installations. For instance the important Ghassanid 
capital of al-Jabiyah in the Jawlan — still the object of almost no archaeological ex- 
ploration — apparently had a church, monastery, military camp and perhaps a pal- 
ace, and was still sufficiently pivotal in the early seventh century to function as the 
first Muslim capital of Bilad al-Sham for several decades (pp. 96-105). Like many 
modern historians, Shahid recognises the contribution of seeing an historic site in 
its setting, and where possible he travelled throughout the region in 1993-94 to in- 
spect and photograph the length of the Ghassanid homeland between the Gulf of 
Aqabah and the Euphrates. However, the reader will miss any significant contribu- 
tion of that fieldwork to Shahid’s book from an archaeological perspective, for only 
causal observations are proffered here and there. There are no plans and, sadly, no 
photographs (although on p. xxii the latter are promised in another publication), 
except for the Nitil material mentioned above (the colour reproduction is, however, 
very poor) and two plates reproduced from earlier travellers’ accounts (but 
inexplicitly lacking any figure number or caption; see p. 105). Indeed, a significant 
drawback is the way information on the various Ghassanid sites is spread all though 
the book, and only by way of the index can this material be ‘excavated’ and col- 
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lated. When going to the pages listed in the index, carlier volumes in the series are 
also referenced, and these too have to be consulted for further background material. 
For the archaeologist, then, the book is not an easy resource to use; a gazetteer list- 
ing the sites (both those mentioned in the texts and modern equivalents, where 
identified), the monuments mentioned in the relevant texts would have helped the 
reader enormously. Nevertheless, Shahid makes a compelling case for a settled 
Ghassanid society and, based on his readings and first-hand experiences, his enthu- 
siasm to facilitate the archaeological investigation of their sites is apparent and 
clearly stated (pp. xiv-xvi; so on p. xvi he writes: “The task attracts the present 
writer, but it is too late for him to become an archaeologist”). Obviously his ambi- 
tion to see the Ghassanid sites exposed has justification, but such work must be 
undertaken within a modern multidisciplinary archaeological program and not just 
to unearth monuments, sadly still the fate of many structures in the region. How- 
ever, the groundwork for new field projects has been firmly and comprehensively 
laid in Shahid’s book, with progress possible in many areas despite contemporary 
obstacles faced by archaeologists in the region. 

A final fourth book (volume 2, part 2) on the sixth century is expected in due 
course, in which an all-encompassing social and economic history of the 
Ghassanids is promised. This eagerly anticipated book will, hopefully, present a full 
and clear synthesis of the preceding volumes in which the historical contribution of 
these pre-Islamic Christian Arabs of Bilad al-Sham is firmly and convincingly estab- 
lished; perhaps in this book the much-needed gazetteer of Ghassanid sites will ap- 
pear. While the contribution of archaeology will still be minimal in the synthesis, as 
there is little new work to draw upon, Shahid has convincingly shown that future 
work has a very real prospect of uncovering a tangible Ghassanid past consisting of 
monuments, urban and rural sites and, most of all, a settled Arab society that both 
allowed and inspired the Umayyad triumph of the later seventh and eighth centu- 
ries (pp. 375-91). Shahid’s work has led the way in showing that both conceptually 
and in practice many elements of the Ghassânid experience in Syria-Palestine were 
assumed by the early Muslims, either directly and developmentally or independ- 
ently by way of a shared cultural tradition. His research further demonstrates the 
grave error of perpetuating the arbitrary divide that divorces antiquity from early 
medieval times as over these many centuries, through an extended process, the 
foundations of the modern Middle East (with all of its challenges) were laid down. 


Alan Walmsley 

Department of Cross-Cultural and Regional Studies 
University of Copenhagen 

E-mail: walmsley@hum.ku.dk 


Isabella Caneva and Veli Sevin (eds), Mersin-Yiimiiktepe: A Reappraisal. (Collana del 
Dipartimento: Università di Lecce, Dipartimento di beni culturalir2) Galatina: 
Congedo, 2004. ISBN 8-8808-6555-2; 97-888-8086-5551, pp. 173. 


The mound of Yümüktepe, in the Plain of Cilicia, is located in the Demirtaş 
neighbourhood of Mersin, on the left side of the Müftü River. John Garstang and 
his team from Liverpool Universty conducted the first excavations here from 1937— 
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1939, and then again between 1946—1947. Garstang's systematic excavations at 
Yumuktepe ended abrubtly with the untimely death of his wife in 1949, after wich 
fieldwork was not resumed. His much used final report on the excavations, Prehis- 
toric Mersin (1953), while adequate for its day, left many questions unanswered, 
prompting the need for new scientific investigations. 

Renewed excavations began in 1993 under the joint directorship of Veli Sevin and 
Isabella Caneva. Yumuktepe owes its importance both to its position near the 
north-east corner of the Mediterranean and to its extensive sequence of 33 levels 
that stretch from the Neolithic to Middle Ages. The broad aim of the new excava- 
tions are twofold: first to stem damage that has been inflicted on the mound in re- 
cent years and second to re-evaluate the earlier results using new methods and tech- 
niques. 

The book under review covers seven seasons of work (1993-1999) and consists of 
three parts: Choronolgy and Stratigraphy; Technology and Beyond; and 
Conlusion. Each part comprises separate articles that are amply illustrated and well 
documented with further reading. 

Veli Sevin introduces the book by highlighting the importance of the mound 
and the history of the excavations. Part I, Chronology and Stratigraphy, consists of 
seven papers that discuss the stratigraphic sequence from Neolithic Age to the Me- 
dieval. In this first contribution, on “The History of the Mound’, Bruno 
Marcolongo comments on site and landscape formation and is followed by Isabella 
Caneva, who discusses the stratigraphy and layout of the site. Satellite image of 
Adana Plain, a view of geomorphological features around Yumuktepe with ancient 
river beds, photographs of the deep deposits, a plan of the site showing the new 
grid system and the approximate location of the old exposures, and lists of radiocar- 
bon readings provide the requisite background information. This is followed by 
“The Early Human Occupation (7000-6000 BC)’, in which Caneva presents the 
evidence for the Early and Middle Neolithic (Levels XXXIII, XXVII) dwellings, 
pottery, obsidian tools, and seals. She then continues with Late Neolithic (Level 
XXV) architecture and pottery — Of Terraces, Silos and Ramparts (6000-5800 
BC)’. Next the “The Citadel Tradition (5000-4200BC)’ is presented, which deals 
with the Chalcholithic period and is amply illustrated. The presentation of material 
continues with ‘Late Bronze Age at Yumuktepe: New Evidence From Step- Trench 
South’ by Veli Sevin and Kemalettin Köroğlu, who discuss the remains of five ar- 
chitectural levels associated with the Hittite Empire of the second half of the sec- 
ond millenium BC. A fortress, the foundations of which rest on Level VIII and the 
consruction of which begins in the Level VII, was in use for a long period, — 
throughout levels VIA—VIB and V. The ‘Iron Age Levels’, a comparison of Levels 
IV and III, are dealt with by Veli Sevin and Tiilay Ozaydin. Ceramic wares of this 
period are briefly defined. The last paper is on the Medieval Period. Here Giilgiin 
Köroğlu looks at the four uppermost levels (I, Ia, Ib, II), which yielded finds be- 
longing to the Byzantine period, the Crusaders, Armenians, Seljuks and Mamluks. 

Part II, devoted to technology, consists of five papers. First, Franceska Ballossi 
look a pottery production in Levels XXVII-XXVI, presenting an anlysis “Dark 
Faced Burnished Ware’, Middle Neolithic (XXIX-XXIV) wares found in Early 
Bronze Age trenches. Lithic technology follows, and Marta Zambello examines and 
compares the use of obsidian and flint during the Early (XXXIID, Middle (XXVI) 
and Late Neolithic (XXV), and the Chalcolthic (XVI) periods. Maria Rosa Ivonia's 
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paper compliments this with an anlysis of use wear on obsidian tools from the Early 
Neolithic (XXXIII). Subsitence strategies follow. In the paper, obsidian is totally ex- 
amined in terms of its structure and use. Girolamo Fiorentino presents his 
archeobotanical research — a comprehensive discussion of wood, charcoal, seeds, 
fruits and so on — whereas Hilke Buitenhuis deals with the faunal remains and the 
issue of the origin and spread of animal domestication. 

In Part III, Caneva and Sevin gave an assesment of old excavations by emphasis- 
ing their unsolved problems and also begin by providing an overview of the excava- 
tion results 1993-1999. İt is clear from this brief account of the cultural develop- 
ment at Yumuktepe that these new investigations have solved many questions — 
such as the origins of the first settlers at the site (c. 7000 BC), and site formation 
processes, including the identification of an upper and lower town in the Late 
Neolithic. Likewise, judging by the monumental buildings and luxury objects of 
the Islamic settlement, it can be identified as a flourishing Late Byzantine center. 

The most important contribution of these new excavations, however, stem from 
the use of new techniques that have shed much light on gelogical, faunal and bo- 
tanical matters. Likewise radiocarbon dates have helped to clarify issue of chronol- 
ogy and trade. 

There are, however, a number of unresolved issue. The absence of any Roman or 

Roman-related settlement at Yumuktepe, apparent during the old excavations, con- 
tinues to puzzle. The role of Yumuktepe in the obsidian trade with the Near East is 
another unsolved question. According to the authors, systematic investigations of 
routes from the plateau to the coast are required to better our understanding. The 
absence of funerary remains and symbolic objects in the early phases at Yumuktepe 
is another most striking unsolved questions. 
Clearly, Yumuktepe played an important role in the economic, cultural and politi- 
cal developments in the region comparable to the neighbouring site of Tarsus 
(Gözlü Kule). Accordingly, we should be grateful to the authors and editors of this 
collection of essays, for presenting the results of the renewed excavations in a sys- 
tematic fashion. 


Gulan Ayaz 

Yüzüncü Yıl Üniversitesi 
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Aynur Ocfirat, Üçtepe 2. Tung Çağları: Kazı ve Yüzey Araştırması İşığında. Istanbul: 
Ege Yayınları, 2006. ISBN 975-807-112-2, pp. 236. 


This study focuses on Uctepe strata 13-10, which can be attributed to the period 
from the Early Bronze Age-Middle Bronze Age transition to the Late Bronze Age. 
Excavations carried out with the permission and support of of Ministry of Culture 
and Tourism, The Directorate of Cultural Monuments and Museums, and Middle 
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East Technical University Center for the Evaluation and Rescue of Historical 
Sources (TEKDAM), and under the directorship of Prof. Dr. Veli Sevin and 
Diyarbakir Museum. The volume also contains the results of the survey of the 
Diyarbakır-Bismil region. 

In the introduction, Veli Sevin explains the main issues that presented themselves 
during the five seasons of excavations and the reasons why the campaigns finished 
early. The value of the book is that it emphasises the importance of the region in 
antiquity, substantially increasing our body of data from the rescue projects of the 
Ilisu Dam. Sevin suggests that for reasons of historical geography ancient Tuhsa 
ought to be equated with Üçtepe. This is supported by the rich deposit of Late 
Assyrian material and stelae of Kurkh, which was found at Üçtepe. Accordingly, 
Sevin emphasises as implausible K. Kesslers suggestion, derived from historical 
texts and topography, that Ziyarettepe is Tusha. 

In the first chapter, Ozfirat, describes the geographical location of Uctepe, the 
history of excavations at the site, its stratigraphic sequence — unbroken from the 
Early Bronze Age to the Roman Empire — and an evaluation of architecture and 
small finds. 

In Operation XII (5.00 x 6.40 m), strata 13-12 belong to the Early Bronze Age. 
They form a narrow area on the eastern side of the mound and immediately be- 
neath a large construction of the Middle Bronze Age. The earliest construction 
(Stratum 12 A)was built of mud bricks and was sealed beneath a packed earthen 
floor ascribed to Stratum 12B. In this area, the last building level was 13, the con- 
struction was under the sun brick wall of Stratum 12A and the north western corner 
of the trench. Early Bronze Age pottery was separated into four groups — Simple 
Ware, Metallic Ware, Red-Brown Burnished Ware, and Dark-Rimmed Orange 
Ware. The characteristics of these groups, both technical and formal, are defined 
and comparative material from North Syria, North Mesopotamia and South West- 
ern Anatolia is presented. The straified results were supported by surveys. The au- 
thor dates the Strata 13-12 to Early Bronze Age III-IV and defines the pottery dis- 
tribution as stretching from Habur in the east and to the Upper Euphrates in the 
west. 

Chapter 3 examines building Level 11 attributed to the Middle Bronze Age found 
Along the eastern slope — Trench III, 4th terrace, and 1oth building level. It com- 
prised a corridor 2.20 x17.50 m. A space on the east wall of corridor may be an en- 
trance; it has basalt foundations and a superstructure of mud brick. The corridor 
might be a part of an important construction complex. 

Middle Bronze Age ceramics were grouped into four categories: Red-Brown Bur- 
nished Ware; Dark Rimmed Orange Ware, Khabur Ware, and Miscellaneous ves- 
sels. Again these were integrated with the survey results. Small finds include a few 
terracottas, bone, bronze, lead items. Stone items are examined too. The author 
concludes that Red Brown Burnished Ware that is the main group of Level 11, and 
is common in the Upper Tigris Valley. Morever, there are typological smiliarities 
between this area and North Syria and North Mesopotamia. According to the Lidar 
sequence Level 11 belongs to second phase of the Middle Bronze Age (1800-1650 
BC). Also Khabur Ware of the eleventh building level seems to compare well with 
the second group (1813-1700 BC) of Khabur Ware from North Syria and North 
Mesopotamia. Red-Brown Wash Ware at Kenantepe is dated to the nineteenth cen- 
tury BC according to the calibrated radiocarbon dates, and this is also supported by 
Uctepe. 
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Chapter four concerns Level ro — the Late Bronze Age. Architecture vvas exam- 
ined along the eastern slope, Trench HI, Terraces 4 and 3, located under the Mid- 
dle-Early Late Assyrian Level 9. Buildings had walls constructed with irregular me- 
dium-sized peebles bonded with mud mortar. Although the overall plans could not 
be determined, hearths and bins were part of the features in houses. 

Ceramics form two main groups and are attributed to the Late Bronze Age I: 
Biege Brown Ware with cahff temper and Nuzi Ware. In addition to a typological 
appraisal, comparative material from North Syria, North Mesopotamia and South 
Eastern Anatolia are presented, and dovetailed with finds collected from surface 
surveys. Terracottas, bone, bronze and stone items are among the small finds. Com- 
parisons with the pottery from centres in North Syria, North Mesopotamia, South- 
east Anatolia and Central Anatolia, a date to Late Bronze Age I for the pottery of 
tenth building level is suggested. 

In conclusion, the author assesses the Bronze Ages of Uctepe, taking in account 
of the results of Diyarbakir-Bismil survey. This is an accessible report of an histori- 
cally important, yet little understood area. An lengthy English summary, cata- 
logues, a gazetteer of sites visited during the Diyarbakir-Bismil survey, a list of illus- 
trations and a useful Bibliography, make this a useful resources for south-eastern 
Anatolia. 
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André Lemaire, 2007, The Birth of Monotheism The Rise and Disappearance of Yahwism. 
Washington: Biblical Archaeology Society. Pp. 160. ISBN 978-1-880317-99-0. 


In this compact book, André Lemaire sets out to give a historical account of the 
emergence of the idea that the God of Israel was the sole, universal God. 

In brief, Lemaire sees the following stages in this development. The religion of 
the second millennium BCE groups associated with the biblical patriarchs was 
based around worship of ancestral gods such as El Shaddai (Lemaire: “mountain 
god”) in local sanctuaries of Baal or El. Yahwism proper, i.e. the worship of a deity 
called by the Tetragrammaton YHWH, is associated with Moses. YHWH was a 
Midianite ancestral god, at whose sanctuary Moses had his revelation. Moses and 
his successor Joshua (with his Yahwistic name) brought Yahwism with them as they 
led the settlement in Canaan of those Israelites who had escaped Egypt. Yahwism in 
this period was not monotheistic, however, denying other gods. Instead it was 
“monolatrous”, worshipping no other god, even if not denying that other gods ex- 
isted. Sacred objects in this period were the altar, standing stone and sacred tree 
(the Asherah, as Lemaire argues). No images of the deity were allowed. 

Continuing Lemaire’s account, the reign of David c.1000 BCE sees the true begin- 
ning of Hebrew literature, and the integration of the ancestral El traditions within 
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Yahwism. YHWH took on features of El such as creator. Over time the sacred altars, 
stones and trees began to take on qualities of the divine and be seen as divine them- 
selves. So, too, the multitude of sanctuaries of YHWH led to a tendency to see a plu- 
rality of YHWH’s. Therefore, under the influence of the prophets, the kings 
Hezekiah (c.700 BCE) and Josiah (just before 600 BCE) attacked the ancient 
Yahwistic sanctuaries and cultic objects and instead centralized worship in Jerusalem. 
This, nevertheless, still was not monotheism, but just a strict form of monolatry. 

During the Babylonian exile of the sixth century BCE, according to Lemaire, it 
is in the preaching of the so-called Second Isaiah (Isaiah 40-55) in which universal 
monotheism first emerges. YHWH was now seen as creator, universal God and in- 
deed the only God. Finally, Lemaire traces the decline in use of the name YHWH 
during the post-exilic period, and sees the end of Yahwism as a particular religion 
signalled by the destruction of the second Temple by the Romans in 70 CE. The 
book concludes with an appendix discussing various theories on the pronunciation 
of the Tetragrammaton YHWH. 

The synthesis which Lemaire gives is, as he admits, not new. For example, he in- 
dicates that the great nineteenth century German scholar Julius Wellhausen already 
argued that universal monotheism emerged through a gradual process, via 
monolatry, only being attained in the preaching of Second Isaiah during the exile 
(p. 153 n.1). However, Lemaire not only brings many of his own nuances to the ar- 
gument, but brings certain other qualities which add strength to his presentation in 
this book. First, one must compliment the author on the clarity of his presentation 
which, coupled with the employment of short chapters, makes this an easy read. 
The book itself is well produced with various photographs in black and white 
throughout the text, as well as a colour section on pages 65-72. Only a couple of 
times do these high production values break down. The most glaring example is the 
fact that the notes for chapter 13 appear as notes 6-12 of chapter 12, presumably re- 
flecting an earlier chapter division. 

A second great strength of Lemaires book is that, as one would expect from one 
of the world’s leading experts on epigraphy, the book is packed with interesting and 
informative references to sources outside the Bible. Among many examples, note 
his use of the contrast between the appearance of YHWH in epigraphic sources of 
the ninth century BCE (Mesha, Tel Dan) with the non-mention of the name in the 
fourteenth century BCE Amarna letters, to give general confirmation to the picture 
that Yahwism emerged in Canaan in the late second millennium BCE (pp. 19-20). 

Saying that Lemaire’s argument builds on the work of many earlier scholars does 
not mean that all scholars would agree with his scholarly reconstruction. Biblical 
Studies is in extreme flux at the moment, and hence any particular interpretation 
that must use the Bible as a major source must immediately take a stand on contro- 
versial issues. As a basic observation, for instance, it is clear that Lemaire’s evalua- 
tion of the historical worth of the biblical texts tends toward the “maximalist” 
rather than “minimalist”. Thus, as we have seen, he sees much of historical value in 
the biblical account of the Patriarchs, which many scholars would discount as his- 
torical sources. 

By the nature of the work, Lemaire does not have space to debate major issues. 
Scholars will generally recognise where Lemaire is taking a stand on a particular 
question, although the broader audience intended for the book probably will not. 
Suffice it to say that at virtually every turn there will be scholars who would wish to 
debate Lemaire’s conclusions. I have already mentioned the question of the use of 
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biblical sources for historical reconstruction. In relation to my own interests, 1 no- 
ticed that Lemaire follows much scholarly fashion in shovving little interest in text 
critical matters. Do the variant editions of most biblical books he discusses have no 
impact on the picture he paints? For instance, Lemaire notes that the name YHWH 
is “conspicuously absent” from “late biblical literature” such as Job, Song of Songs, 
Ecclesiastes and Esther (p. 17). First of all, I see Ecclesiastes as pre-exilic, and Job 
and Song of Songs as being datable to a wide variety of contexts. Second, there are 
good reasons for the non-use of YHWH in each book. Job is set in foreign parts, 
and Ecclesiastes’ avoidance of the specifically Israelite tetragrammaton is usually 
seen as due to his concept of a distant, universal God. Song of Songs either also 
does not mention God at all or, if it does, refers to Yah, the shortened form of 
YHWH in a verse (8:6), however, which would not have appeared in the version of 
the book reflected by the Qumran 4QCant’, if the theory is correct which consid- 
ers that this version finished at 5:1 (see E. Tov in D/D 16, p.217). Finally, in regard 
to Esther, it also depends which of the multiple editions of the book one is talking 
about. MT Esther does not mention God at all, under any name, but the variant 
edition represented by LXX Esther mentions “the Lord” a number of times, the 
usual translation of YHWH. 

This book is obviously intended by the Biblical Archaeology Society to appeal to 
a readership much broader than professional scholars. The clear and attractive pres- 
entation should mostly allow non-professionals to enjoy and profit from reading it. 
However, there are various aspects of the presentation, which will raise questions 
for the attentive non-professional reader. Most important is the way Lemaire fol- 
lows the common scholarly practice of declaring some biblical sources reliable, 
while others are unreliable for reconstructing history. Thus, for instance, we are 
told that while *Joshuas conquest and destruction of numerous cities belongs 
largely to the realm of legend, the book of Joshua nonetheless probably preserves 
some historical material...” (p. 30). Intelligent readers (not to mention many schol- 
ars) are likely to wonder how we can tell the difference. More crucially for Lemaire’s 
argument about the emergence of monotheism in the exile is his claim that mono- 
theistic passages have been inserted later into texts, which he otherwise seems to 
date to the pre-exilic period, such as Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic His- 
tory (pp. 106-107). How does he know this? There are not even any footnotes to 
back up this assertion. Even when, elsewhere, footnotes are provided to justify con- 
troversial points, the reference is often to Lemaire’s own work in French. Such refer- 
ences, while helpful to scholars, are unlikely to allow non-professional readers to 
follow the argument further than Lemaire’s assertion in this book. 

The criticisms I have mentioned may become important for various readers of 
the book. Nevertheless, they do not negate the comments above about the clarity 
and attractiveness of the presentation. Nor do they negate the academic merits of 
the work as an attempt to answer this important question in the history of ideas. 
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